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HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION. 



T N the spring of 1883 the necessary repairs to a portion 
of the north wall (near the Northgate), which had 
fallen down, brought to light a number of worked Roman 
stones belonging to Roman buildings, and a fragment of 
a Roman tombstone (erected by Marcus Apronius) now 
preserved in the Grosvenor Museum. This may be looked 
upon as the first definite indication that the north wall of 
Chester was in part built up of stones of undoubted 
Roman workmanship, which had been taken from earlier 
buildings, and had been made use of in erecting the wall. 

Some four years later, in the spring of 1887, a portion of 
the upper part of the north wall was observed to be out 
of the perpendicular, and it became necessary to take 
down and rebuild this portion, which was known to be one 
of the " breaches " made in the walls at the time of the 
siege of Chester in 1645. Whilst doing this work, the 
City Surveyor was requested to examine the lower portion 
of the wall so as to ascertain if any Roman inscribed or 
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sculptured stones were to be found. The results of this 
examination were very startling. The interior of the lower 
portion of the wall was found to be full of Roman remains, 
no less than thirteen monumental and other inscriptions 
being taken out of this small portion of the wall, together 
with a great number of stones, which had formerly 
belonged to large and important Roman buildings. A 
full account of the remains found in this the first rebuilding 
of the north wall will be found in the first two papers in 
this volume, the one the Official Report of the City 
Surveyor, and the other the late Mr. Thompson Watkin's 
account of the inscriptions then discovered. 

The interest excited by this " find " was very great. 
The various inscriptions were popularly described from 
time to time in the chief London and provincial papers, 
and it was very generally felt that further explorations 
should, if possible, be made. To this end a sub-committee 
of the Chester Archaeological and Historic Society was 
appointed on the 15th October, 1887, with power to collect 
subscriptions and to issue circulars in furtherance of that 
object. This committee succeeded in raising nearly one 
hundred pounds, and with this money a further portion of 
the north wall was carefully examined, and once more a 
number of Roman inscribed and sculptured stones were 
brought to light, as well as numerous fragments of Roman 
buildings of considerable size. Portions of the soil, which 
had accumulated on the outside of the wall, above the 
rock, were removed, and the fine massive wall built of 
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undoubtedly Roman stones, laid in regular courses, was 
exposed. The number of inscribed and sculptured stones 
discovered in this second rebuilding of the wall was four- 
teen, and a full illustrated account of them by Mr. W. de 
Gray Birch, F.S.A., will be found in this volume, together 
with the list of those who contributed towards the cost of 
this second exploration. 

As the Council of the Chester Archaeological Society 
were of opinion that many persons, who were not members 
of that Society, would probably be interested in these 
discoveries, they authorised me, as their Editorial Secretary, 
to have the various papers on these discoveries, which had 
been read before the Society during the session 1887-8, 
printed in a small volume by themselves. This has now 
been done, and in the following pages there will be found, 
in addition to the three articles before mentioned, the 
carefully prepared paper by Mr. E. P. Loftus Brock, 
F.S.A., a well-known London architect, on the vexed 
question of the age of the walls of Chester as indicated by 
recent discoveries, and also the paper by Mr. W. de Gray 
Birch, F.S.A., on the so-called " Ecclesiastical stone," read 
before the Society of Antiquaries on December 8th, 1887. 
In connection with this subject, it has been thought only 
fair to those who have taken an interest in the much- 
disputed question of the true age of the Chester walls, to 
reprint the two papers by Mr. G. W. Shrubsole, read in 
1883, on " The City Walls of Chester: is any part of them 
Roman?" and on " Deva: its Walls and Streets, or Chester 
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in the time of the Romans," which first directed special 
attention to the subject of the walls. By this means all 
those who have paid any attention to this question will 
have the case put fairly before them, and can study the 
arguments used on both sides. In these two papers will 
be found the several statements made by Mr. Shrubsole, 
which Mr. Loftus Brock took occasion to examine and 
criticise. At the conclusion of Mr. Brock's paper an im- 
portant discussion arose, in which many distinguished 
antiquaries took part, amongst whom the late Mr. 
Thompson Watkin, Sir James A. Picton, Mr. W. de Gray 
Birch, and Mr. Hodgkin, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, may be 

I 

mentioned. 

The whole gist of this controversy turns on one or two 
points. Both sides admit that the worked and inscribed 
stones are clearly Roman, as are also the large stones laid 
in such regular courses on the outside of the north 
wall, overhanging the canal, and now exposed by the 
removal of the accumulated soil of centuries. Those who 
contend for the Roman origin of the walls of Chester claim 
that these stones are in situ^ in the very positions they 
were placed by the Romans themselves, at least one 
thousand five hundred years ago, and that they wilfully 
despoiled their own cemeteries and used up the stones of 
the temples and other large and important Roman build- 
ings, in order to fill up the interior portion of the walls 
they were then building. Those, on the other hand, who 
assert that there is no Roman work now in situ allege thalt 
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these Roman stones, which are built up in such regular 
courses on the outside of the wall, were placed there by 
mediaeval builders, who also made use of the fragments of 
Roman buildings and of the tombstones from the Roman 
cemeteries, in order to fill up the interior of the walls built 
in mediaeval times. The whole question is a very intricate 
one, and one that deserves to be thoroughly investigated. 
A few of the controverted points may perhaps be briefly 
alluded to here. 

In the first place the stones on the outside of the north 
wall are laid in such regular courses, that every architect 
or builder, who has seen them, is at once convinced that 
they must have been carefully dressed in the quarries to 
certain definite heights, before being used for the wall. 
This would therefore show that those who placed them in 
their present position were those who originally had them 
dressed in the quarries. But everyone admits that these 
stones are undoubtedly Roman and bear the tool-marks of 
the Roman masons ; hence, if those who originally dressed 
them in the quarries built them into the wall, as we now 
see them, then this portion of the Chester walls is un- 
doubtedly Roman, and we see it now as the Romans left 
it one thousand five hundred years ago. If this is not the 
case, we are forced to admit that the mediaeval builders, 
finding portions of the old Roman walls in ruins, rebuilt 
them course by course, or that they were at the pains of 
selecting stones of equal height, so as to make the courses 
as uniform and as even as they no\y are. In either case 
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this involves an assumption by no means easy to admit 
because it is obvious that a wall built of irregular courses 
would have been as strong as the one now exposed, and 
would have been built at far less cost and trouble. 

Secondly, that although this massive style of wall 
building and the entire absence of mortar are by no means 
conformable with what is generally understood to be 
Roman work, yet, on the other hand, they do not agree 
with any undoubted mediaeval work with which we are 
familiar. It is, however, a well-known fact that the walls 
of Isurium, now called Aldborough, in Yorkshire, are built 
of large squared stones like those of Chester, and without 
any bonding courses of tiles, whilst in France the fine 
walls of Aries are, as Mr. Roach Smith has pointed out in 
his Collectanea Antiqua^ faced like those of Chester with 
large square stones without any bonding courses of tiles. 
The walls of many of the old Roman towns in France 
were laid without mortar, as were also some portions of the 
old wall of London. 

Thirdly, that the practice of using up tombstones by the 
Romans themselves is shown in certain well-known walls 
in Rome itself, as, for instance, the tomb of the young 
poet, Sulpicius Maximus, in the Porta Salara, at Rome, 
and the handsome tomb of Eurysaces, the baker, and his 
wife, in the Porta Maggiore. Both these are in the walls 
of Rome, built by Aurelian in the third century, and 
added to by Honorius in the fifth. Again, too, the walls 
of many of the Roman towns on the Continent, such as 
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Dijon, Bourdeaux, Sens, Arlon, &c., have been found to be 
full of Roman tombstones and remains of buildings, 
exactly similar to those now found in the walls of Chester. 
In fact, a well-known French antiquary, M. de Laumont, 
has calculated that in quite fifty of the Roman towns in 
France the walls were partly built with Roman monu- 
ments like those of Chester, and Mr. Roach Smith 
observes " that all the fine sculptures, which illustrate my 
articles on Roman social and industrial life [in the 
Collectanea Antiquay vols, iii., iv., v., and vi.] were taken 
out of Roman town walls." 

Fourthly, it is admittedly a fact that all the remains of 
tombstones and buildings found in the north wall are of 
undisputed Roman origin ; yet, had the walls been built in 
mediaeval times, is it not probable that some fragments of 
buildings or tombs of later date, such as Saxon or 
Norman, would have been met with and similarly used up 
for the interior of the wall? If only a few stones later 
•than Roman times were to be met with, it would be a 
very strong argument in favour of the mediaeval origin of 
the walls. 

Such are a few of the important questions which the unex- 
pected discovery of these Roman remains in the north wall 
have given rise to, and since ^he results of the exploration 
of such a small portion of the wall as has been examined 
are so very interesting, it is not surprising that many 
of our chief antiquaries are very anxious that these exca- 
vations should, if possible, be continued, and that the whole 
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of the wall on the north side of the city should be carefully 
explored. Whilst there is no doubt that this would entail 
some little expense on the corporation of Chester, yet the 
remains which might confidently be expected to be found 
would amply repay any outlay. Already these discoveries 
have increased the number of the inscribed Roman stones 
previously found in Chester, during the past three hundred 
years, from five to thirty-two, and the Grosvenor Museum 
has been greatly enriched by these valuable remains now 
placed there. And a museum full of the remains of those 
who erected the ancient city of Deva will ever be a con- 
stant source of attraction to visitors; so that, if a utilitarian 
argument may be used, any money spent by the corpora- 
tion would be amply refunded to the ratepayers by the 
increased number of visitors which a museum, so full of 
rare treasures, would attract to Chester. Now that we know 
that the north wall is full of Roman remains, none can say 
what unexpected discoveries might not be made and what 
new light might be thrown, not only on the history of 
Chester, but also on the history of the Roman occupation 
of England. The letter of Canon Raine, of York, is well 
worthy of the serious attention of the corporation and 
citizens of Chester, supported as it is by Mr. W. de Gray 
Birch and many other distinguished antiquaries and men 
of letters. Canon Raine writes : — 

I express the earnest desire of many in wishing that 
the excavations at the walls of Chester should be con- 
tinued and every Roman inscription extricated. There 
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can be no harm in rebuilding the wall . . . pro- 
vided the old face-stones are. used in the work. The 
vandalism, in my idea, would be in suffering the 
inscribed stones to remain where they are. The 
ancient history of Deva is a matter of the greatest 
consequence to every student of antiquity, and we 
cannot afford to lose the evidence, which these easily- 
attainable inscriptions would probably afford. 
Surely this appeal will not fall on deaf ears I 
Any of my readers who may wish to study the Roman 
remains found at Chester at greater length may be referred 
to the following works. The late Mr. W. Thompson 
Watkin's Roman Cheshire^ published in 1886; the various 
papers in the old series of the Transactions of the Chester 
ArchcBological and Historic Society y and in volume i. of the 
new series ; Mr. C. Roach Smith's papers in the Journal of 
the British Archceological Association for 1887-8, and the 
Antiquary for the same years; Sir James A. Picton's 
address to the British Archaeological Association, printed 
in their Journal for 1888; and a few papers in the 
ArchcBologiay by Sir William Tite and others. 

It now only remains for me to add that I am indebted 
to my wife for the drawings of the Roman tombstones, &c., 
with which this volume is enriched. They have all been 
very carefully drawn from the originals, and the drawings, 
before being used, have been compared with the stones 
themselves so as to insure the greatest possible accuracy. 
The inscribed and sculptured stones here figured, and the 
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Others found during both series of repairs to the north 
wall, are now all placed in the Grosvenor Museum, and 
can there be seen by any one visiting Chester, as the 
Museum is open every day of the week, except Sundays. 



Pensarn, 

Abergele, North Wales, 
September^ 1888, 



J. P. Earwaker. 










DIAQRAMMATIC SECTION OF THE NORTH WALL. 



The original drawing, of which this is. a black and white copy, was 
plotted from dimensions taken at various points when the wall was under- 
going repair, and the exact positions of the sculptured monumental and 
architectural stones recovered are shown on the plate facing . page 4. — 
I. Matthews Jones, City Surveyor, Chester. 



Scale: nearly ^ of an inch to a foot. 



OFFICIAL REPORT ON THE DIS- 
COVERIES OF ROMAN REMAINS AT 
CHESTER, DURING THE FIRST REPAIRS 
TO THE NORTH WALL, IN 1887. 

BY THE CITY SURVEYOR (MR. I. MATTHEWS JONES). 

(Rtad iflk Octattr, 1SS7.J 

MY lord, ladies, and gentlemen, — I have the honour 
to report that in ray oflicial capacity I was 
instructed by the Improveraent Committee (Alderman 
Littler, chairman) to make safe that portion of the city wall 
on the north side, popularly known as one of the "breaches," 
made during the siege of Chester, 1645-6. 

This " breach," situate fifty paces from the west angle of 
the Phcenix Tower, had been built in an inferior manner, 
»>., with small stones on the internal and external wall 
faces, with backing and filling in the body of small rubble 
in mortar; the outer face set twelve inches in from the 
older wall right and left of it, and having no tie or bond 
with the latter. 

The stones were very much decayed, and as the face and 
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body of the wall were parting from each other, immediate 
action was necessary, more especially owing to its dangerous 
position on the scarped rock, overhanging the Shropshire 
Union Canal. This portion was at once taken down to the 
level of the massive stone wall underneath, which proved 
on examination to be the sub-structure. 

It may be convenient here to state, to prevent any dis- 
putes and for future guidance and reference, that not a 
single stone, showing any characteristic workmanship, style, 
or period, was found in this stone-and-mortar work, from 
the level of the sub-structure upwards. Very small quan- 
tities of tile fragments were found, but coins, pottery, or 
other relics were remarkably distinguished by their absence 
during the whole course of the work. 

In the No. 9 course of the underlying sub-structure 
massive wall, the fragment of monumental stone numbered 
No. 4 was the first inscribed stone met with ; and, having 
personally discovered, in 1883, the interesting stones now 
in the Museum (and known as from Water Tower Street), in 
the underlying similar old wall, situated to the westwards 
of the Northgate, the men were cautioned to be not only 
observant but most particular as to the handling of any 
stone that might appear to be of value. ^ 

It was now deemed expedient, previous to rebuilding, 
to thoroughly examine the sub-structure, not ofaly for 
that which it might contain, but also as regarded its 
strength and capability to bear the new work proposed to 
be built on it. Accordingly, with the kind permission of 
the Very Rev. the Dean, a shaft was sunk close to the wall 
in the Dean's Field to the solid rock, twenty-six feet in 
depth from the top of the parapet wall. 

An opening was then made through the massive stone 
wall, in order to make a communication with the outer 
face, where a similar shaft had been sunk through the earth, 
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which had accumulated on the top of the scarped rock. At 
this point on the outer face, bedded on two footing-courses 
on the rock, was found a splayed plinth, running along the 
face of the wall, and of similar dimensions and workman- 
ship to that described in the Society's JoumaP- as being 
found elsewhere under the massive stone wall below the 
soil level. 

In the above-named opening the most important finds 
were made. The sculptured stone marked No. i, and 
exhibited here this evening, was found on the fourth 
course above the rock, and formed one of the building 
stones of the wall. This stone is creating great interest, 
several gentlemen having contended that it is of mediaeval 
origin. W. de Gray Birch, Esq., F.S.A., who maintains 
the opposite, purposes having it exhibited at an early 
meeting of the Society of Antiquaries, London, and 
promises to give a paper embodying the principal points 
of contention.^ 

Special attention may be called to the stone worked for 
the jamb of a doorway. The quality of this stone shows 
the carving as if it had left the hands of the sculptor only 
yesterday. Other squared stones here are found of equal 
quality, their size and shape betokening unusual labour in 
bringing them to the spot and bedding them. 

Many of the squared stones left in the work have dowel 
or cramp holes. They vary as regards quality, and several 
quarries must have been sources of supply, as white and 
red sandstones are found laid side by side. 

This find gave a stimulus to the work of recovery, and 



* See the Socit\y*s Journal, vol. i. (new series), p. 188, &c. 

^ This stone, now generally known as '* the ecclesiastical stone,'* was 
exhibited before the Society of Antiquaries, London, on the 8th December, 
1887, ^^'^ ^h® paper read on that occasion will be found on p. 25. 
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it being necessary to bond or tie the old and present new 
work together, certain stones had to be moved, and while 
jealously guarding the old face and keeping it intact, some 
fifty-eight worked stones in all were got out. 

These are numbered on the drawing submitted here- 
with, which also shows every course and the position of 
every stone when in situ. The centre line being drawn on 
the plan to scale, measurements can be taken therefrom, 
and all the stones being numbered, it will be easy to ascer- 
tain their exact position in the wall. 

The appendix to this report is a general description only 
of the stones, as perhaps it would be considered perfunc- 
tory on my part to either further describe them, or give an 
opinion as to their bearing on recent discussions, seeing 
that papers are promised dealing with these subjects, and 
are included in the programme of this session. Special 
mention may, however, be made of the stone, marked No. 
14, and known as the "Marcus Aurelius Alexander" stone. 
This was discovered on August isth, at a distance of fifteen 
yards from the foregoing general work of repair, on the 
fifteenth course. It formed an outer face stone, with the 
inscription inwards, and was bedded amongst stones like 
itself, showing evidences of great decay. No further explo- 
ration has been made here, though a section showing the 
later and earlier walls is still left for the inspection of those 
who are interested in the subject. 

From the drawings of the cornices and the sculptured 
stones exhibited to-night, some idea may be gathered of 
the splendour and grandeur of the buildings from whence 
they came, previous to being built in this wall to tell the 
story of the past. 

The other drawings submitted depict what is seen at 
the recent excavations, which I may also say agree with 
former ones, and I venture to think that by the cuttings 
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REMAINS IN THE NORTH WALL AT CHESTER. 5 

being left open, great assistance will be given to archaeo- 
logical searchers after truth. 

The pieces of Samian ware and concrete now exhibited 
were found at the Roodee excavation. The antefix was 
found during the intercepting sewer excavation in 1874. 

The numerous fragments of Roman pottery, antefix, 
legionary tiles, marble, glass, Samian ware, &c., also on the 
table, were found on the property of His Grace the Duke 
of Westminster, near Vicar's Lane, and I have the per- 
mission of His Grace to ask the Museum Trustees to 
accept the same. • _ 1,/ 

The Society is much indebted to thft Right Worshipful the 
Mayor and the Town Council for their liberal instructions 
in regard to the work at the north wall. In concluding 
this report, I have personally to acknowledge the aid and 
assistance of many ladies and gentlemen ; and in connec- 
tion with the work, Mr. Wright, Messrs. Ledsham and 
Roberts, and the other corporation employes also deserve a 
meed of praise for their care and zeal in carrying out their 
instructions. It may also be mentioned that the necessary 
work of repair would not have been so costly, had not 
extra labour been entailed in order to recover these 
valuable memorials, and this has happily been effected, 
without any destruction of the face of the ancient wall, 
which we all so highly cherish and venerate. 
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2. Sculptured stone, with two standing headless 
figures, one with a bird in the right hand, the 
other with a sheaf (?) in the left hand. (See 
Plate II., opposite p. 6.) 

6. Rounded jamb of doorway, with part carved 
figure. 
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4 ... I. Sculptured stone representing two figures, one, 

a male (?), with a gown and a stole (?), the 
other in a plain dress, each holding some 
object in the left hand,^ 
32. Stone base of pilaster, 

5 ... 12. Angle pilaster caps. 

5 ... 58. Monumental stone: — 

PVB . > LEG V . MACED . ET . 
VIII . AVG ET II AVG ET XX W 
VIXIT ANNIS LXI ARISTIO 
LIB H F C 

7 ... 3. Left half of draped figure. 

9. Half-round coping of gateway ; the centre carved 

with the face of a god, probably Hercules. 
10. Three-quarter length nude figure of athlete 
carved in high relief (white stone). 

8 ... 25. Monumental stone panelled, with this inscrip- 

tion : — 

D M 

M . CLWI . M 
ANI . VALENTIVS 
'^C\^ ") . IVLII 

26. Part of the body of a large size carved male 
figure with coga. 

31. Monumental stone, with the following inscrip- 
tion : — 



' This is the so-called "ecclesiastical stone," which has caused so much 
controversy. It was suggested by several writers that it represented a man in 
ecclesiastical vestments, hence the name, and that it was not Roman but 
mediaeval in character. A careful drawing of the stone will be found on Plate 
VL, and Mr. de Gray Birch's paper upon it begins on p. 25. 



\ 
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Ck>QrM No. eat 
No. on Btone. 

DIS . MANIBVS 
ATTANVS N 
ATILIANVS AN X. 
PROTVS . AN XII 
POMPEIVS 
OPTATVS . D ■> 
MINVS . F . C 

9 ... 4. Fragment of monumental stone, with this in- 
scription : — 

(LE)G , XX . W 
(VI)X . ANJN) 
...xi.F.v^ 

13. Square panel stone, with carved body of bird 
with a female face. 

24. Welsh white sandstone, bearing the figures of a 
centurion and lady within recesses. (See 
Plate I., frontispiece.) Inscription : — 

D . M 

M/. AVR . NEPOS . >LEG 
XX . W . CONIVX . 
PIENTISSIMA . F . C . 
VIX . ANNIS . L . 






On one side is this: — 
(See p. 16.) 

40. Splayed angle stone. 

41. Moulded cornice. 

44. Coping or half column. 
50. Moulded cornice. 
10 ... 16. Panel part of frieze, white stone, with inscrip- 
tion : — 

D (M) 

CINCINI(VS) 

VETERANV(S) 

VIX . AN . LXXX 

CVRA AEL(IO) 

CANDI(DO) 
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OowM No.eofe 
Ho. on stone. 



20. Upper portion of monumental stone; nude 

figure reclining. 
23. Monumental stone: — 

D M 

M . SEXTIVS . . . 
CLAV . BELLIC 
CLA . CELEIA . A 
(NN)0 R V M . X . . . 
(STI)P END... 

33. Plaster angle caps. 

36. Moulded cornice, with dentils. 

39. Half-round coping, with return angle. 

43. Architrave or frieze. 

53. Dentil cornice. 

1 1 ... 7. Large white stone, with low relief carving of the 

hind quarters of some animal. 
15. Splendid example of scroll frieze, with birds, 

introduced. (See Plate II., opposite p. 6.) 
42. Return architrave or frieze. 

54. Splayed stone. 

55. Return dentil cornice. 

12 ... II. Low relief carving, white stone, nude warrior or 

athlete, with weapon. 
17. Red stone, looped festoon carving. 
35. Monumental stone: — 

L . ANNIVS . L . F 
TRO . MARCEL 

13 ... 18. Richly carved stone cap or pedestal. 

38. Return angle moulded cornice. 

14 ... 22. Small splendid example, carved female head in 

niche or canopy. 
45. Return angle moulded cornice. 
47. Straight moulded cornice. 
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48. Return angle moulded cornice. 

49. Return angle moulded cornice. 

8. Carving showing " Genius," with trumpet (?) and 

cornucopia. 
14. Monumental white stone, with this inscription : — 

D M 

M . AVRELIVS . ALEXAND 
PRAE(F) . CAST . LEG .XX 
. . . NAT- . (SY)RVSC(O) . . , 
. . . (VI)X . AN . LXXII . . . ' 
... iC/£S . CT • o . . . 



^ T 



15 ... 28. Upper part of monumental stone; recumbent 

figure, with a cup in the right hand, a child is 
seated at the foot of the couch. (See Plate 
III., opposite p. 8.) 
30. Upper part of monumental stone; recumbent 
female figure, having fishes (?) in spandril, 
and a scallop shell at the back of the head, 
with this inscription underneath (see Plate 
IV., opposite p. 18) : — 

D M 

. . . INA 

37. Moulded cornice. 

16 ... 29. Large stone, with two draped standing figures 

in recesses; very much weathered. This 
inscription is underneath one of them (see 
Plate v., opposite p. 20) : — 



(D)OMIT 

(SAT)VRN(I) 

A. VIX 

(A)N . XII 
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Coune No. eat 
Mo. on itone. 

46. Dentil cornice. 
19 ... 51. Straight moulded cornice. 
21 ... 5. A fragment of the upper part of a Roman altar. 
In no regular course the following have been discovered : 
19. Inscription: — 

D. M 

FLAVI 
A . SATV 
RNINA 

21. Monumental stone with this inscription (see 
Plate IV., opposite p. 18): — 
D M 

FVRI . MAXI 

MI 

MIL . LEG . XX . W 

ST(IP . AN) XXII 

H.F.C 

27. Head of figure. 

34. Fragmentary draped figure. 

' J-Cornices. 
57/ 

59. Several small fragments of monumental stones, 
with traces of lettering. 




THE ROMAN INSCRIPTIONS DIS- 
COVERED AT CHESTER, DURING THE 
FIRST REPAIRS TO THE NORTH WALL, 
IN 1887. 

BY W. THOMPSON WATKIN.> 

(Read igth December^ iSSjJ 

WHEN I last had the pleasure of reading a paper 
before this Society, some three years since, on 
" Facts connected with the Roman occupation of Cheshire,*' 
I said that in the Roman age there had existed in Chester 
" stately and classic structures, of which all trace, above 
ground at least, had vanished," also that " it was but little 
we knew of the history of Deva^^ but that much of that 
history had to be disinterred, and no doubt eventually 
would be disinterred, in the form of inscriptions. 

Ever since then, I am glad to say, there has been a more 
or less increasing interest taken in the Roman antiquities 
of this city, which has at last culminated in the grand dis- 
coveries made of the inscribed and sculptured stones built 
up in the north wall, near the Phoenix Tower, discoveries 
remarkable in themselves, and which are now being followed 



* Owing to Mr. Watkin's death, this paper has not had the benefit of his 
corrections and additions. It has, however, been carefully read over by one 
of his friends. 
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Up by Other discoveries equally interesting. I hope they 
will still continue to be made. Hundreds of Roman in- 
scriptions are, as I have frequently said, built up in the 
walls. It has long been a puzzling question, how is it 
that so few traces both of Roman architecture and Roman 
tombstones have been found in Chester, whilst other large 
Roman stations yield them plentifully? That is now being 
answered — baths and basilica — Praetorium and Forum, 
have all been robbed, despoiled, and even demolished for 
the sake of their large and valuable stones in order that at 
various times the walls might be kept in an efficient state. 
Put I do not intend to-night to touch upon the question of 
the age of the walls — that question is being well " threshed 
out " elsewhere — and so I will say nothing as to the time 
when these stones and the great number of tombstones 
were removed and built into the wall. The stones more or 
less speak for themselves as to the grandeur of the buildings 
from which they were taken, but the inscriptions require 
some looking into to make them reveal their hidden 
meanings. This is what I now propose to do, and I ven- 
ture to hope that, although my paper is literally finding 
" sermons in stones," those sermons may not be found dry 
and uninteresting. 

Some of the original stones are exhibited here to-night, 
but others are too ponderous to be easily moved. Their 
inscriptions have, however, been carefully copied. No. i 
(No. 35)^ is 

L . ANNIVS . L . F 
TRO . MARCEL . 

Though imperfect, this stone would appear to have con- 



^ The numbers within brackets are the official numbers cut on the stones, 
so as to enable them to be readily identified. (See Mr. Matthews Jones* 
Report, pp. I — 10.) 



\ 
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tained beneath the inscription the bust or half length of 
the deceased. As a specimen of the order of the nomina 
in Roman inscriptions, where the tribe and birthplace (or 
domus) are given, it will well serve as an illustration. We 
have first of all the initial letter of the prcmomen (L) stand- 
ing for Lucius, exactly as in the present day J. would be 
\ presumed to stand for John. If any other prcmomen was 
x^eant, we should have another letter of it, just as we have 
J^. for James, or Jos. for Joseph, to mark the distinction 
between John and these other names. Next we have the 
nomen (which answers to our modern surname) Annius; this 
the person commemorated could not avoid having, any more 
than the son of a Mr. Jones could avoid bearing his sur- 
name. But as there were a good many gentlemen who 
might rejoice in the name of Lucius Annius, as there are 
in the present day many who bear the name of John Jones, 
it was necessary to distinguish which Lucius Annius was 
meant. This was done by the introduction of another 
name called the cognomen^ and this name, instead of being 
placed before the nomen (or surname), as in the present 
day, was placed after it ; and not only so, but the initial 
letter of the name of the father, and in many cases the 
tribe, was also interjected between the nomen and cognomen. 
This is the case here. The expansion is Lucius Annius 
L(ucii) F(ilius) Tro(mentina) (tribu) MarcelluSy or trans- 
lated, " Lucius Annius Marcellus the son of Lucius of the 
tribe Tromentina." The lost portion of the inscription 
would give his age and possibly his birthplace, the latter 
following the word Marcellus, which would be its nominal 
position. To instance a parallel case in English, we might 
say that the deceased was named John Llewellyn Jones, 
the son of John (Jones), a Flintshire man, a native of 
Bagillt. The prcmomen was not always used in inscrip- 
tions. Just the same thing occurs in the present day. 
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Mr. Charles Roach Smith, for example, is frequently spoken 

of as Mr. Roach Smith, the Charles or letter C. being 

dropped. 

This will be seen in the next inscription (No. 19), 

which is 

D. M. 

FLAVI 
A . SATV 
RNINA . 

This is also, as regards the close of the inscription, imper- 
fect. It opens with the well-known D . M ., standing for 
D(iis) M(anibus)^ /.^., " To the gods, the shades," or " To 
the divine shades," Flavia SatuminUy the prcenomen not 
being given. The age, &c., is broken off. All that we can 
say is that the stone commemorates Madam Flavia Satur- 
nina. It appears, from slight traces left, to have borne 
above the inscription a representation of the death-bed 
scene, as in many other instances. 

No. 3 (No. 23), whilst opening with D . M . (Diis Manibus)y 
gives us the tribus and also the birthplace. It is, however, 

imperfect : 

^ D . M 

M . SEXTIVS- 
CLAV . BELLIC 
CLA . CELEIA . A 
RVM . X 
PEND. 

and should be expanded: D(iis) M(anibus) M(arcus) 
Sextius Clau(dia [tribu]) Bellic(us) Cla(udia) Celeia 
A(nno)rum . . . ( Sti)pend(iorum) ... or translated : " To the 
divine shades. Marcus Sextius Bellicus of the Claudian 
tribe, (a native of) Claudia Celeia . , , years of age ... of 
service." It is only recently that I have seen either this 
stone or a drawing of it. From a rubbing sent, I concluded 
that the letter C was the end of the third line, which I find 
it is not, and that CIA was the commencement of the fourth, 
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whereas it is CLA. I consequently expanded the end of 
the third and commencement of the fourth as Bellicciay 
part of the word Belliccianus, These are in reality Bellicus 
Cla. The last abbreviation we have in other instances in 
the case of the town or colony of Claudia Celeia^ e.g,y Orelli 
No. 501, where CLA . CELE is used. The town which is 
now named Cillyy was in the ancient Noricum. 

No. 4 (No. 24) is a most interesting stone. On its face 
it bears the representation of a centurion and his wife, the 
latter on a smaller scale, as if in the background. Beneath 
the feet of the centurion is the inscription (see Plate I., 
frontispiece) : — 

ttJ . AVR . NEPOS . > LEG 
XX . W . CONIVX 
PIENTISSIMA . F . C 
VIX . ANNIS . L . 

The only difficulty in this is the prcBuomen. I opine that 
the stone cutter has intended to give us MAR . for Marcus^ 
somewhat ligulate, but has stopped. One archaeologist 
asserts that the stroke after the M is a well-known abbre- 
viation for the prcmomen ManiuSy but this is generally 
M' ; a small comma-like figure being introduced after the 
M. Granting, however, that the prcmomen is Manitis rather 
than Marcus^ the expansion would be D(iis) M(anibus) 
Manius Aur(elius) Nepos centurio Leg(umis) Vicesima 
V(aleria) V(ictricis). Conjux PientUsima F(aciendunt) 
C(uravit). Vixit Annis. Z. " To the gods the shades. 
Manius Aurelius Nepos, a centurion of the Twentieth 
Legion, the Valerian, the Victorious. His most dutiful 
wife caused this to be made. He lived for fifty years." 

Upon the side of this stone is an inscription, which is, so 
far as recorded, unique in Britain. Under the representa- 
tions of an ascia (or axe) and a maUetis (a hammer or 
mallet) we have the words — 
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or sub ascia <^edicavit). " Under the axe (she) has dedi- 
cated [the inscription]," Numerous instances of this some- 
what mysterious formula occur in the south of France and 



Carving and Inscription on the side op the Stone 
THE FIGURES OF A Centurion and his Wife. (Plate I.) 

elsewhere. Many are in the Lyons Museum. At Col- 
chester and at Lincoln tombstones have occurred with the 
representation of the ascia, but without any allusion to it. 
We shall, however, gather more as to the sense of this 
inscription immediately. 

No. 5 (No. 58) is only the lower part of what has been a 
grand monument, consisting of at least two large stones, the 
upper one, in addition to the commencement of the in- 
scription, has probably borne a full-length (or nearly so) 
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representation of the deceased. What remains of the 
inscription is: — 

PVB . > LEG . V . MACED . ET 

VIII . AVG . ET . II . AVG . ET . XX . W 

VIXIT . ANNIS . LXI . ARISTIO 

LIB . H . F . C 

Leaving for the moment PVB at the commencement of 
this inscription, the remainder is plainly, Centurio Legionis 
V, Maced(onicce) et VIIL Aug(ustcB) et II, Aug(ustcB) et 
XX, V(alericB) V(ictricts), Vixit annis LXI, Aristio 
lib(ertus) h(eres) f(aciendum) c(uravit), "A centurion of 
the fifth legion (surnamed) MacedonicUy and of the eighth 
(surnamed) Augusta^ and of the second (surnamed) Augusta^ 
and of the twentieth (surnamed) Valeria Victrix. He lived 
sixty-one years. Aristio (his) freedman (and) heir caused 
this to be made." The Second Legion, Augusta^ the 
Twentieth Legion, and a vexillation of the Eighth Legion 
were in England in A.D. 44, under the Emperor Claudius, 
and from continental inscriptions it would almost appear 
that a vexillation of the Fourth Legion (likewise surnamed 
Macedonica) was also here. It is quite likely (as the in- 
scription is evidently of early date) that the officer who 
has been commemorated by this stone served in each of 
the legions named in Britain, though, if so, a vexillation 
of the Fifth Legion must be added to those already known 
to have been in our island. I think the letters pvb . at 
the commencement have been part of some such title as 
CVRAT . OP . PVB (curator operum publicorum)^ and if the 
upper part of this stone is found, it will probably prove not 
only the truth of this, but that the defunct was a native of 
Rome itself Certainly, he was an important man in 
Deva, 

No. 6 (No. 21) is on a tombstone, the upper part of which 
represents the deceased lying upon a couch, with a cup or 
C 
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glass in his right hand, leaning upon his left arm, his head 
to the right, and a tripod table in front of the couch. (See 
Plate IV.) The inscription is: — 

D. M 

FVRI . MAXI 

MI 
MIL , LEG . XX . W . 

ST XXII 

H. F. C 

D(iis) M(anibtis) Furi(i) Maximi Mil(itis) Leg(ionis) 
VkesimcB V(aleruB) V(ictricis) Stipend(iorum) XXII, 
H(eres) F(aciendum) C(uravity "To the divine shades of 
Furius Maximus, a soldier of the Twentieth Legion, the 
Valerian, the Victorious, of twenty-two years of service. 
(His) heir caused (this) to be made." We have here an 
example of the deification (to a certain extent) of the dead, 
the divine manes of the defunct being named, as we often 
meet with it elsewhere. This is the second instance of a 
member of the gens Furia being named in a Chester in- 
scription, the other being on the altar to Minerva by 
Furius Fortunatus. 

No. 7 (No. 14) is also interesting. A plain inscription 
within a panel; it reads: 

D. M. 

M . AVRELIVS . ALEXAND . 
PRAEF . CAST . LEG . XX . 

♦ ♦ NAT ♦ * RVSC * ♦ ♦ 

♦ * X . AN . LXXII 

♦ * * ICES ET . S * ♦ * * 

D(iis) M(anibus) M(arcus) Aur(elius) Alexand(er) 
Pr(Bf(ectus) Cast(rorum) Leg(ianis) VicesinuB . . . Nat(ione) 
. . . Vix(it) An(nos) LXXII . . .^ " To the divine shades. 

^ Mr. Watkin does not mention the last line. It may, howerer, be added 
that this line is very puzzling, and that out of thirteen letters we are only 
certain of three, CES occurring about the middle of the line, and probably 
followed by ET. 



i. 
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Marcus Aurelius Alexander, Praefect of the Camps of the 
Twentieth Legion, ... by nation . . . He lived seventy-two 
years," &c. There can be no reasonable doubt, I think, 
but that the usual v.v., for V(aleri(e) V(ictricis), was at 
the commencement of the fourth line. In the same line 
we have the nationality of the deceased given. Some of 
the letters are doubtful. The first version of the inscrip- 
tion only gave RVC ; from this Mr. Roach Smith inferred 
that Rucconia was the birthplace. Subsequently I had 
RVSC sent to me, from which I inferred (et)rvscvs would 
be the word. From the same letters M. Mowat, of Paris, 
infers (SY)RVSC(o)w»«a^^««j, and thinks, according to 
recent correspondence I have had with him, that he can 
detect the SY before them. It is simply a question of 
whether ET. or SY. are the letters. If the former, the 
deceased was an Etruscan ; if the latter, he was a native of 
Commagene, in Syria. M. Mowat's reading is rendered 
more probable by the appearance of what seems to be the 
upper part of an O after the C. We have another instance 
of the presence of natives of Commagene in Chester, in the 
inscription on the large altar dedicated by Longus and 
Longinus to the Genius Loci. They also belonged to the 
Twentieth Legion. 

With this stone we have now inscriptions of a Prcefectus 
Castrorum of each of the three legions permanently quar- 
tered in Britain, The name of one belonging to the Second 
Legion occurs on an altar at Caerleon (the head quarters 
of his corps); one belonging to the Sixth Legion is named 
on an altar found at Hexham ; and this stone is the third. 
Quite recently, also, the name of another officer, who had 
been Prcefectus Castrorum of the Second Legion, in 
Britannia^ has been found in Asia Minor. 

No. 8 (No. 29) has some singularities. Its upper part 
contains two figures in recesses. There are spaces beneath 
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the feet for inscriptions, one of which is inscribed, but the 
other is blank. The inscription, which is under the left 
figure, at present reads (see Plate V.) : — 

(D)OMIT 
. . VRNI 
. . A VIX 
. . N XII 

that is, Domitia Satumina Vixit Annos XII [? XLI\ It 
seems most probable that the figure above the inscription 
is a female, as in the other the garment is shorter and 
portions of two legs are visible, but both figures are much 
worn. The great value of this stone, however, consists in 
the representation upon its side of the ascia (or axe), com- 
bined with what seem to be a malleus (or hammer), a ligo 
(or spade), and a scalprum (or chisel); and we have here all 
the implements necessary both for digging the grave and 
carving the stone. The inscription has evidently been 
dedicated sub ascia, and the stone enables us, by the repre- 
sentation of the four implements, to understand that by 
that phrase, it was not only the carving and dedicating of 
the stone that was meant, as some writers have thought, 
nor yet simply the digging of the grave, as others have 
asserted, but both combined. 

No. 9 (No. 28) represents, again, a death-bed scene ; the 
defunct commemorated being here in a semi-recumbent 
posture upon a couch, with the usual tripod table in front. 
He is holding a glass in his right hand, and a child at the 
foot of the couch is in an imploring attitude. (See Plate 
III., opposite p. 8.) Unfortunately, with the exception of 
D. M. for D(iis) M(anibus) the inscription is broken off. 
The ascia and malleus are on the side of this stone also. 

In No. 10 (No. 30) we have also a female, on a couch, in 
a semi-recumbent posture. There is a sort of scallop shell 
ornament behind, and the tripod table in front All that is 
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left of the inscription beneath are the letters D. M. for D(iis) 
M(anibus)y and the end of the first line, which has been 
IN A, evidently the termination of a female name. (See 
Plate IV., opposite p. i8.) 

No. 1 1 (No. 25) in some respects resembles No. i, naming 
the tribus and also the domus. It reads : 

D . M. 

M . CLWI . M . 
ANI VALENTIVS 
FORO . IVLII 

i£,, D(iis) M(anibus) M(arcus) Cluvius M{arci Filius) 
Aniensis (tribu) Valentius (ox Valentinus) Foro luliu "To 
the divine shades. Marcus Cluvius Valentius, the son of 
Marcus, of the tribe Aniensis (from) Forum lulii." Several 
places bore the name of Forum lulii, the two most 
prominent being the modern Frejus and the modern 
Friuli. It is most probable that the first-named town was 
the birthplace of the deceased. 

No. 12 (No. 31) is interesting. It is a monument erected 
to three young slaves by their master. The text seems to 
be, untying the ligatures : — 

DIS . MANIBVS 
ATTANVS . N . . 
ATILIANVS AN X 
PROTVS . AN XII 
POMPEIVS 
OPTATVS . DO 
MINVS . F . C . 

and I would read it D(i)is Manibus Attanus (A)n(nos) . . . 
Atilianus Anfnjos X . . ,, Protus an(nos) XIL Pompeius 
Optatus Dominus F(aciendum) C(uravit). "To the divine 
shades. Attanus (he lived) . . . years, Atilianus ten (or 
more) years, Protus twelve years. Pompeius Optatus (their) 
master caused (this) to be made." It seems evident that 
the NS in the second line is NVS ligulate, and there is pos- 
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sibly another numeral after the X in the third line. Vixit 
is understood. This is the first inscription found in 
Britain in which the word Dominus occurs in the sense of 
"master." 

No. 13 (No. 4) is a niere fragment and much worn. It 
seems to be, g . xx . vv . 

X. AN. 
H. F.C 

and has commemorated some member of the Twentieth 
Legion, for we have part of the words Leg(ionis) VicesimcB 
V(aleriae) V(ictrzds), part of Vix(it) An(nos), and the 
initial letters of H(eres) F(aciendum) C(uravit) " His heir 
caused to be made." 

No. 14*.^ I am not sure of all the letters in this much 
worn fragment. I am inclined to think they are — 

C . F . CLA 
SAV 
XXX 

/.^., C(aii) F(ilius) Cla\udia(tribu)\ in the second line Sav. 
would be part of the word Savaria^ a well-knowo town of 
the Claudian tribe, and it is here in the normal place after 
the cognomen. The XXX are numerals, part of the expressed 
age of the deceased. 

In No. 15* we have nothing but VS, probably part of the 
cognomen^ and XXX . part of the numerals of the age. 

No. 16* is part of a large and fine inscription, but beyond 
the letters IF or IE, with part of v above, we have nothing 
left. It has probably come from a building. 

No. 17* has been also a tombstone. Before it was noticed 
to be inscribed, the workmen had been chiselling it to fit it 



^ The inscriptions to which an asterisk is here affixed are included in Mr. 
Jones' No. 59, being too worn and fragmentary to be separately numbered. 
(See p. 10.) 
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again for the wall. We have consequently only a few 
letters left, of which nothing can with certainty be said, 
though several possible readings of some of them may be 
attempted. 

No. 18*^ is also too small and worn a fragment to pro- 
nounce definitely upon. 

No. 19 (No. 16), though its purport is clear, is much 
worn, and some of the letters are uncertain. The letters 
that can be positively identified seem to be — 

D 

CINCINI . 
VETERANV 
VIX . AN . LXXX 
CVRA . . AEL 

C ANDI 

It commences with the usual D(iis) M(ani6us)y but the 
name of the deceased is doubtful. It has been rendered 
CinciniuSy but there is no such name known. Still it is 
possible that such a name may have existed. The stone 
is imperfect, and we have, no doubt, lost the cognomen. We 
can gather, however, that the deceased was a veteran of 
eighty years of age \vix(it) an(nos) LXXX.], and that the 
stone was erected by some one whose nomen was probably 
iElius. 

Such, then, are the inscriptions which have so far been 
exhumed, with the exception of those which have only 
been recently disinterred, during the repairs of the last few 
weeks. Unlike the stones from buildings (though as to those 
there are exceptions) they are all of early date, and the com- 
parative state of freshness of most of them suggests that, 
like tombstones in country churchyards, they gradually 
sank in the ground, or fell over on their faces (thus pre- 
serving the inscriptions), until they were ruthlessly taken 

* See note on p. 22. 
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up by a race, to whom Roman tombstones were about the 
last thing to which consideration was shown. Centuries 
after altars to the heathen gods had ceased to be respected, 
the memorials of the dead were still held in reverence, not 
only by law, but by common consent and by Christian 
charity. Heathen invasion was, strange to say, the com- 
mencement of their desecration, though at the same time 
it was a foreign race which carried it out, and the fanatical 
zeal of various professing Christian sects in later ages com- 
pleted that which the invader had begun. 

However, they are still amongst us, notwithstanding 
they are removed from their original sites, and from their 
inscriptions we gather the nationality of some of the officers 
and soldiers who garrisoned Deva; we gather too that the 
slave owner also was represented in the castrum, Syria, 
southern France, and the Adriatic shores sent their contin- 
gent here. On one stone an officer high in command, the 
Prcefectus Castrorumy who was responsible for the forma- 
tion and preservation of the camps of the legion, either 
permanent or temporary, is commemorated. I hope that 
before the excavations are closed some tablet with a 
dedication to an Emperor, and bearing the name of his 
legate, may be found, as in other places. Chester at present 
is singularly devoid of an inscription of that class ; but I 
do not despair of yet seeing a tablet set up by the order of 
the great Agricola himself. There is a mine of archaeolo- 
gical wealth still buried at Chester. Be it yours to remove 
the veil which has for centuries hid it from human eyes. 



PORTrON OF A ROMAN TOMBSTONE (DEPICTINQ A ROM 

AND HER ATTENDANT), FOUND IN THE NORTH WALL OF THE CITY 
OF CHESTER, IN JULY, 1337. 




NOTES ON A SCULPTURED STONE 
RECENTLY FOUND IN THE NORTH 
WALL OF THE CITY OF CHESTER. 

BY W. DE GRAY BIRCH, F.S.A. 
(From the Procbbdings op the Socibty op Antiquaries, Dec. 8th, 1887.)' 

I HAVE the honour of exhibiting to the Society of 
Antiquaries a sculptured stone — consisting- of the red 
sandstone common to the district — found on the 25 th of July 
last at Chester, at a depth of many feet below the surface 
of the ground. It formed one of the building stones of the 
city wall in the fourth course above the rock. The subject 
sculptured on it is remarkable for having aroused a very 
considerable divergence of opinion as to its date and 
meaning, and I have therefore accepted with great pleasure 
the kind offer of the municipal authorities of Chester city — 
(conveyed to me through Mr. I. Matthews Jones, the city 
surveyor, to whom I venture to suggest that the thanks of 
this Society are due) — to allow me to place the stone itself 
before the meeting, and invite your opinion as to the origin 
and date of the design. 

Mr. Jones* drawings, here displayed, show : — 

I. A section — scale one and a half inch to the foot — of 

* Reprinted by permission of the Council. 
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the wall of the city at the " Dean's Field," where the sculp- 
tured stone was found, standing on the rock bed, and partly 
covered with a bank of soil. There is a restoration of the 
parapet on the top of the wall which need not trouble us 
on this occasion. 

2. An elevation of the stone courses with the sites of 
certain stones marked. The stone under consideration is 
No. I, and was found lying down in the fourth course above 
the rock. 

I gather from the report of Mr. Jones to the committee in 
charge of the repair of the walls, dated 24th October, 1887,^ 
that he was instructed by the Improvement Committee 
to make safe that portion of the city wall on the north 
side, popularly known as one of the "breaches" made 
during the siege of Chester, A.D. 1645-6. "This breach, 
situate fifty paces from the west angle of the Phoenix Tower, 
had been built in an inferior manner, />., with small 
stones on the internal and external wall faces, with backing 
and filling in the body of small rubble in mortar; the outer 
face set twelve inches in from the older wall, right and left 
of it, and having no tie or bond with the same. 

" The stones were very much decayed, and the face and 
body of the wall were parting from each other. Immediate 
action was necessary, more especially owing to its dangerous 
position on the scarped rock, overhanging the Shropshire 
Union Canal. This portion was at once taken down to the 
level of the massive stone wall underneath, which proved 
on examination to be the sub-structure. . . . Not a single 
stone, showing any characteristic workmanship, style, or 
period, was found in this stone-and-mortar work, from the 
sub-structure level upwards. Very small quantities of tile 
fragments were found, but coins, pottery, or other relics 

* See pp. I— 10. 
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were remarkably distinguished by their absence during the 
whole course of the work. 

"... It was deemed expedient, previous to rebuilding, 
to thoroughly examine the sub-structure, not only for that 
which it might contain, but also as regarded its strength 
and capability to bear the new work proposed to be built 
on it. Accordingly, with the permission of the Dean, a 
shaft was sunk close to the wall in the Dean's Field 
to the solid rock, twenty-six feet in depth from the top of 
the parapet wall. 

" An opening was then made through the massive stone 
wall, in order to make a communication with the outer face, 
where a similar shaft had been sunk through the earth, 
which had accumulated on the top of the scarped rock. 
At this point, on the outer face, bedded on two footing- 
courses on the rock, was found a splayed plinth, running 
along the face of the wall, and of similar dimensions and 
workmanship to that . . . found elsewhere under the mas- 
sive stone wall below the soil level. 

" In this opening the most important finds were made. 
The sculptured stone. No. i, exhibited here this evening, 
was found on the fourth course above the rock, and formed 
one of the building-stones of the wall." 

Sir James A. Picton, F.S.A., in a paper read on the i6th 
November last, before the British Archaeological Associa- 
tion, descriptive of the recent excavations by the wall, 
states, with regard to the Phcenix Tower, where the breach 
was made : — 

" The wall here is based on the solid rock, which, within 
about twelve feet outwards, is scarped down perpendicu- 
larly twenty-five feet to the towing path of the canal. 
About three yards in height, above the rock, a sloping 
bank of earth covers the base of the wall. The wall 
here — as at the Kaleyards — below the ground, about nine 
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feet thick, is built with solid ashlar, with a slight batter 
inwards. Above this the wall, eleven feet high, is com- 
posite; the outer skin is squared ashlar, the stones only 
reaching partly through the wall, and left with a toothing 
or zigzag ; the rest is rough rubble, with an inner facing. 
It is here that the bulk of the moulded and sculptured 
stones were found." 

No mediaeval mouldings have been found among these 
remains, and none are of disputed date except this one, all 
others being universally accepted as Roman. I cannot, 
however, agree with Sir James Picton, when he proceeds 
to state that if the stole-like garment on the larger figure 
be ecclesiastical, it by no means follows that it is mediaeval, 
"for Christianity being the prevailing religion before the 
departure of the Romans, this sculpture may therefore be 
Romano-Christian in its origin." I do not think so, for 
there is no need to attribute any Christian origin to the 
stone. The stole, as I will for convenience style this part 
of the dress, was part of the attire of a Roman matron, 
who is here, as I suggest, portrayed with a mirror in the 
left hand, an object probably not unfrequently found in 
her hands during life. 

As for the stone itself, there are portions wanting on the 
right-hand side and at the bottom. In its present con- 
dition it measures nineteen inches long, nineteen and 
three-quarter inches wide, and ten inches thick. The feet 
of the two figures are wanting, and possibly some acces- 
sories on the right-hand side, which would have made up 
the dimensions of the stone, when perfect, to about two 
feet square. The band, or frame, which was left when the 
sinking or " scambling " was executed to obtain depth for 
the relief, measures nearly two inches wide on the left side 
margin and one inch along the top margin. 

Almost the earliest notice of this stone, as a relic that 
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could be attributed to Roman origin, was given in the 
Athen<BUfn of the 27th August, in an article descriptive of 
the visit of some of the members of the British Archaeo- 
logical Association to Chester on the 22nd of that month. 
It is therein described as "a sculptured stone, bearing full- 
length figures, one of whom wears a cloak and stole-like 
bands, so exactly like the mediaeval representation of a 
bishop's vestments that at first sight one refuses to believe 
in its Roman date." This implied assertion of a Roman 
date was shortly afterwards challenged by Mr. Thompson 
Watkiri, of Liverpool (a writer on Roman epigraphy in 
Britain, and author of Roman Cheshire^ and other works), 
who had, indeed, on the 13th August, described this very 
stone in the Academy as "probably a mediaeval tablet, with 
the figures of an ecclesiastic and a female sculptured upon 
it. The exact age . . . will, however, I think, be difficult to 
determine." This statement of opinion comes almost as a 
corollary from his assertion, in another place, that "the 
wall is not Roman in situ in any portion." 

In a letter addressed by me, shortly after the August 
visit referred to above, to the editor of the Liverpool Daily 
Posty and printed in that journal, I mentioned several 
reasons why I believe the sculpture to be Roman, chiefly 
(i.) the scooping out of the stone in order to obtain 
sufficient relief — a practice not uncommon in Roman art, 
as those who are familiar with the Roman sculptures in the 
British Museum will admit. The new room of Roman and 
Graeco-Roman bas-reliefs shows several instances of this 
particular treatment, which is so well known as really to 
need no argument of mine to prove it; (ii.) the peculiarlyr 
cut cramp-holes, which are quite Roman. Mr. Thompson 
Watkin, however, adheres, throughout the controversy 
which has arisen, to his attribution of a mediaeval date for 
this so-called mediaeval figure, and in this view he is 
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followed by many antiquaries. For example, Mn E. W. 
Cox writes, under date of 14th September, 1887: — 

" With respect to the stone commented upon byMr.de 
Gray Birch, I have examined it most carefully. I have 
compared it with the undoubted Roman sculptures stand- 
ing beside it, and others equally accessible, and I take it 
to be certainly mediaeval. This stone is most important 
in deciding the age of the walls, because, naturally, a wall 
built of old remains is more recent than the remains that 
compose it, therefore it must be later than the latest 
ascertained period of its material. The two figures repre- 
sent an ecclesiastic with a cope and stole, and an object in 
one hand resembling a chalice ; this latter is defaced, but 
the outline of the foot remains, and that of the bowl con- 
taining the consecrated wafer. The object is not at all 
like a *lamp' or a * flower.* The head is defaced, but there 
are clear traces of a nimbus. The other figure I do not 
take to be a female, but a youth. — probably an acolyte. 
The countersinking of the ground, to give relief, which Mr. 
de Gray Birch says is characteristic of Roman work, and 
not of mediaeval, is not a feature confined to classic or 
later work; it is abundant in late-Gothic work, especially 
on tombs, to which, probably, the stone once belonged. 
By looking at the adjacent Roman sculptures his assertion 
is at once refuted. The figures and inscriptions on various 
Roman stones show both relief from the plane surface and 
countersinking, proving that this feature is no peculiarity 
by which to distinguish Roman work. The tooling differs 
entirely from the Roman, and was wrought with a different 
tool. I venture to assert this with some confidence, being 
myself accustomed to the use of sculptor's tools. Is it at 
all likely that the cope, the stole, the nimbus, all very 
clearly shown on this figure, to say nothing of the probable 
chalice — all mediaeval characteristics — are mere accidental 
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resemblances that have somehow crept into a classical 
work ? The anatomical details of the figure also contra- 
dict the Roman theory," &c., &c. 

With regard to the supposed nimbus of Mr. E. W. Cox 
(whose entire statement I consider absolutely misleading 
and incorrect), I confess I cannot see it, but, even if it were 
there, the nimbus, nimbus-like head-dress or meniscus^ is 
not unfamiliar to us on the figures of the DecB Matres^ and 
on the Tanagra figurines of an older period. 

Mr. C. Roach Smith, F.S.A., whose opinion on matters 
relating to Romano-British antiquities is entitled to the 
greatest respect, and who has paid especial attention to the 
walls and antiquities of Chester, writing to me a short note 
of these figures, says: " They are most decidedly Romano- 
British, and the costume is quite in accordance with the 
many examples we have of Roman provincial costume. I 
see in this figure (the * ecclesiastic') a female with a mirror." 

In the Academy of September 24th last, Mr. Thompson 
Watkin reiterates his opinion thus: " I do not pretend for a 
moment to be a judge of the exact date of any mediaeval^ 
sculpture, but I can certainly see when a slab is genuine 
Roman and when it is of Christian times. My contention 
over this stone has been that it is post- Roman and Chris- 
tian, the male figure having ecclesiastical vestments. True, 
I say the face of the female * is of some beauty, much re- 
sembling the faces found on corbels, ScCy' circa the four- 
teenth century,' but as to the date of the stone I say 
nothing. I leave its date for mediaevalists to decide. Few 
people who have seen the stone have denied the strong 
resemblance between the male figure and a mediaeval 
ecclesiastic. Many are positive on the point." 



* "By mediaeval I mean any time between (say) a.d. 760 to A.D. 1500." 
Mr. Watkin in Liverpool Daily Posty 14th September, 1887. 
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Sir Henry Dryden, in the Academy ^ says: " Some per- 
sons assert that the wall is not Roman, because one piece 
of sculpture of two figures is (as they assert) mediaeval and 
ecclesiastical. If similarity of material, design, size, and 
workmanship is any evidence, this sculpture is contem- 
porary with the rest of those found. It would be easy to 
produce Chinese or Buddhist figures, which to some extent 
resemble mediaeval ecclesiastics." 

Mr. C. Roach Smith, in a second letter addressed to me, 
under date of October loth last, states that he considers 
the second figure holds a pet cat, the head of which is 
apparent to him. He says also that Mr. Blair, of South 
Shields, tells him he has seen photographs at Dr. Bruce's 
of this stone, and both he and I (Bruce and Blair) agree 
that it is, beyond all doubt, Roman. In another letter 
Mr. Smith says : " Both are girls, one with a mirror, th^ 
other holding a small animal." 

Mr. Blair, to whom all antiquaries are indebted for the 
thorough and masterly investigation he has recently made 
of the fertile Roman cemetery in the district of South 
Shields, writes of this stone thus: "To place the subject 
on a proper b^sis, I think you should insist upon one or 
two of the other stones similar in design, and which are of 
undoubted Roman workmanship, being sent with it to show 
how alike they are in every respect, material, design, &c." 
Mr. Blair thinks the faces of the figures have been 
mutilated, as in almost all csises, from a superstitious dread 
in a post-Roman people, certainly not for the purposes of 
walling, as the level of the faces would not be higher than 
the edges of the stone. But this can hardly be the case, 
for the stone was found in the Roman wall already 
mutilated before its incorporation into the work. I have 
not, however, asked the Chester authorities to send me any 
of the other sculptured stones found in the north wall, for 
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Mr. Blair has kindly sent me a sheet of small drawings of 
the stones, which have been categorically described by Mr. 
M. Jones in his report referred to at the beginning of this 
paper. ^ Several of these bear comparison for treatment 
with the stone under consideration. The dove-tailed 
cramp-holes resemble those found on other stones taken 
from thf wall — the material is identical, viz., the red sand- 
stone of the locality — and I believe that the tool-marks 
and method of sculptor's art disclosed by close examination 
indicate nothing but Roman work.* 

As for the details, the hair, or the little that is left of 
hair, on the larger figure seems to be worn long down to 
the collar, and is waved or plaited as in the smaller figure. 
I see no trace of nimbus, although Mr. Cox, in the passage 
I have just read, speaks strongly on the presence of this 
emblem. The cloak is large, and there is nothing about it 
which militates against its Roman origin. The stole or 
band (which I will call for convenience a stole) passes over 
the arm, and across the shoulder-blades behind horizontally, 
and not over the collar-bone, as it would have been worn in 
mediaeval days by a clerical personage. The mirror in the 
left hand of the larger figure is very clear ; its handle with 
knob at the end, and the shoulder-bar at the place of inser- 
tion of the tang into the handle, are unmistakeable. These 
peculiar ecclesiastical vestments of the Middle Ages, the 
surplice and stole, have their prototypes in the costume of 
classical times. Another peculiarity is the treatment of 



* See pp. I -10. 

* Since this paper was read Mr. Blair has pointed out an illustration of a 
tombstone in M. de Caumont*s Abicidaire (V Archiologie^ vol. i., p. 490, 
''representing a figure in an arched recess, wearing a dress similar to that of 
the so-called mediaeval priest, and not only so but he has a chalice in his right 
hand, or rather what the middle-age advocates of the Chester stone would call 
one; the face is also knocked off. As regards the age of this there can be no 
question, as it is inscribed, D . TiciLLiE . M. along the top." 

D 
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the drapery by a peculiar kind of parallel roll-work. This 
is well shown in a Roman sculpture discovered at Carlisle 
in 1879, figured in the Journal of the British Archceological 
Association^ vol. xxxv., p. 104. There is, too, in this latter 
monument a border or band enclosing a sunken field in 
which the effigy stands in relief. 

Mr. Hodder Westropp, writing of the Catacombs, states 
that " many^ of the paintings are probably intended for 
portraits of the persons interred, surrounded by paintings 
of scriptural subjects as indications of the faith of the 
deceased, who is usually represented in the Oriental attitude 
of prayer, and attired only in a dress closely resembling the 
surplice and stole. The surplice is sometimes white, the 
emblem of purity, sometimes red, as washed in the blood 
of Christ ; and the stole is the emblem of servitude, the 
yoke of Christ, over the shoulders." I am indebted to Mr. 
Jones for drawing my attention to this passage. Whether 
the paintings of persons in surplices and stoles^ are to be 
referred to the early — say the third century — stage of the 
Catacombs, or the later — eighth or ninth century, I have 
no knowledge ; but if these details are to be interpreted as 
pointing to a Christian element in the sculpture, conceding 
it to be Roman, then its importance is increased a thousand- 
fold, for it stands practically alone as a genuine relic of a 
cultus strenuously denied by almost every archaeologist, 
mainly from the fact that hitherto it has received none of 
the support with which the occurrence of Romano-Christian 
British antiquities should and must invest it. 



* Hodder M. Westropp, Early and Imperial Rome, London, 8vo. 1884, 
p. 203. 

* For paintings of this kind see Raff. Garucci, Vetri omati di figure in oro 
trovati nei cimiteri cristiani di Roma, Roma, 4to, 1864, tav. i. fig. i ; and De 
Rossi, Roma Sotterranea cristianat Roma, fol. 1867, tomo il. tav. xx.; tomo 
iii. taw. X. xiv. kxxviii. 
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The controversy as to the date of the city walls still 
rages, but I think that in some respects this sculptured stone 
is the key with which we may at least unlock some of the 
secrets connected with them. If it be that Mr. Watkin, 
Mr. Shrubsole, and Mr. Cox, and their followers are right 
in attributing it to mediaeval times (/.^., after A.D. 700), then 
it follows that the cyclopean walls of Chester^ — built more 
Romano of fine squared stones set together with very close 
joints and no mortar — a city eminently teeming with 
undoubted Roman remains of a fine character, as is evinced 
by the important collections, well cared for in the Grosvenor 
Museum — cannot be of greater antiquity than the stone 
which has been taken out of its fourth lowest course into 
which it was set at the time of building. On the other 
hand, if it be made clear — and I call upon the Society to 
decide this point — if it be made clear, beyond doubt, that 
the stone, notwithstanding its apparent novelties and pecu- 
liarities, is Roman, then I think we are entitled to hold 
that the wall itself which contained it and many other 
Roman sculptured stones, not one of which, with this soli- 
tary exception, has been challenged by the gentlemen 
above referred to, and which possesses the three peculiar 
characteristics of Roman wall — want of mortar, massive 
blocks, and fine joints — is indeed a Roman monument of 
the very highest value for its many aspects. 

Much has been written on the wall, but not always have 
the writers observed accuracy in their research. In one of 
the latest contributions to the literature of this subject, the 
description of Caerleon, in South Wales, co. Monmouth, 
by Giraldus Cambrensis, has been transferred to Chester 

^ For the two kinds of Roman walls (i) Murs de grand appareil, of fine 
squared stone 2, 3, or 4 ft. by i or 2 ft. thick, juxtapos^es sans ciment, and (2) 
Murs de petit appareil, of small stones encrusted in mortar, see De Caumont, 
AbicidairCySfA, i., p. 52. 
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because of the use by Giraldus of the Latin periphrasis 
Urbs Legianum^ in reference to that city, notwithstanding 
that the urbs is declared by the chronicler to have been forti- 
fied " per Romanos muris coctilibus** an explanation which 
ought to have put Sir James Picton on his guard against 
so remarkable an error. It is true that the "civitas quae 
Karlegion Brittannice et Leagaceastre dicitur Saxonia," 
of Hoveden, relying on the Saxon Chronicle — which occa- 
sionally transmutes names in a poetic crucible — is Chester, 
and Higden expressly mentions "civitas Carlegioun sive 
Legecestria quae modo Cestria dicitur ;" but I am inclined 
to suggest that in some instances at least Holt, in Den- 
bighshire, may with great probability be intended ; and the 
variant forms of place-names attributed now to Chester, 
now to Leicester, in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, are very 
much alike. As for Holt, Camden states that the ancient 
Castrum Leanis was on the river Dee, opposite Holt Castle. 
Roman antiquities are frequently found here, whence it is 
supposed to have been a Roman station. The fortress 
here, according to some, was called castra LegioniSy or " the 
castle of the Legion ;" in Welsh castell LHon^ at a later time 
mistaken for the castle of Lions. 

It has, I believe, been suggested by one antiquary at 
least, that this sculptured stone may be part of a repre- 
sentation of the Decs Matres, but in the newest work 
on these divinities, which is found in the current number 
of the Jahr-Bucher des Vereins von Alterthumsfreunden 
im Rheinlandey heft Ixxxiii. (Bonn : Marcus, 1887), 
under title of "Der Mutter oder Matronen Kultus 



^ This is a false derivation by Giraldus. The proper name of Caerleon is 
Caer Llion, as it is always found in our more ancient MSS. The signification 
of Llion seems to be streams, torrents, or floodings, and the situation of the 
place which bears that name is on the banks of a river. — Gunn's Nenniusy 
p. 102. 
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und seine Denkmaler," by M. Ihm, I see little or nothing 
that can be very critically compared with this stone. The 
Matres not unfrequently are seated, and carry baskets or 
dishes of fruits. No. 345 of Ihm's exhaustive list of extant 
monuments dedicated to the honour of these DecB is from 
Chester, and it bears the explanatory inscription : DEABVS 
MATRIBVS. Ihm takes it from the Corp. Inscr. Lat. vii. 
168^, but it has no resemblance to the work on the stone 
before us. 

I am more inclined to see in this disputed monument a 
rudely-carved iconic figure of a deceased Roman provincial 
lady with her daughter or servant beside her. It is to be 
hoped that some day the lower part of the sculpture may 
be found, bearing an inscription to settle the points of 
controversy. But the prime and paramount interest is not 
whether the figure be a divinity or a mere mortal, but 
whether the work be Roman or mediaeval. 

The following letters relating to the stone under notice 
were also read : — 

" 242, West Derby Road, Liverpool, 

December 7th, 1887. 
" Dear Sir, 

"I observe that Mr. W. de Gray Birch is to read to- 
morrow night a paper on the peculiar sculptured stone 
recently found in the north wall of Chester, and that the 
stone itself is to be exhibited. 

" In the AthencBum of the 26th November there is a com- 
munication from Mr. Birch on this stone, in which he says 
that whilst he holds it to be of Roman date I hold it to be 
mediaeval. This is somewhat inexact, and I have so stated 
it to be in some correspondence I have had with Mr. Birch 
in the Liverpool Daily Post I have there stated, and again 
repeat, that I believe the stone to h^ post-Roman^ but I will 
fix no date. My idea of the mediaeval period seems to 
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differ from that of Mr. Birch considerably in the date of its 
commencement as well as (probably) its duration. 

"As it might be understood in the discussion to-morrow 
that I pronounced it mediaeval, I beg that you will com- 
municate this letter to the meeting of the Society. 

" I may add that I know of about eighty archaeologists 
and architects who have either seen the stone or a photo- 
graph of it About exactly one-half of these deem it post- 
Roman — the others Roman. But every one (with two 
exceptions), of whatever age they think the stone, consider 
the figure on the left (minus its face) to be that of a male.^ 
Mr. Roach Smith's view, I believe, is that it represents a 
female holding a mirror. 

" But though if the stone were unanimously admitted to 
be mediaeval, it would prove that the wall whence it was 
taken could not be earlier than mediaeval times, still, if it 
were conclusively proved to be Roman, it could no more 
affect the question of the date of the walls than the 
numerous Roman tombstones and sculptures which have 
been found built in them. 

" The opinions of its age which I have heard expressed 
vary from the eighth to the end of the eleventh or beginning 
of the twelfth century. 

" I remain, dear sir, yours faithfully, 

"W. Thompson Watkin. 

" W. H. St. John Hope, Esq." 

" Temple Place, Strood, 

December 5th, 1887. 
" My dear President, 

" I have before me a photograph of a sculptured stone 

taken out of the Roman wall of Chester. It is broken 



» The official report made to the Chester City Council also states it to 
be a male. (See p. 6.) 
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from the inscription, and there may have been a third 
figure. It is of a class of sepulchral monuments well 
known to you as well as to myself; and highly interesting 
in more points of view than one. I have given examples 
in my Collectanea Antiqua, I refer you to Plate xviii. vol. 
V. which represents two examples taken out of the walls of 
Bordeaux. They are of young females, the one holding 
a basket of fruit and a mirror, the other a pet cat, the tail 
of which a cock standing at the foot seems to be pecking. 

" The Chester stone has two young females, one holding 
a mirror ; the other, as I see it, a small animal ; symbols 
common and appropriate. The animal appears to have 
been fore-shortened, and it has been intentionally mutilated ; 
but the photograph, to my mind, leaves no doubt as to 
what was intended by the sculptor. 

" In the costume we have a further instance of peculiar 
provincial habiliments quite distinct from those known as 
classical. Many of these, as I have shown in the work 
referred to, have a very modern aspect. 

" I am, my dear President, 

"Yours sincerely, 

" C. Roach Smith." 

An interesting discussion took place, in which Mr. 
Thomas Morgan, Mr. Stuart Moore, Mr. Brock, and others 
took part Mr. Waller and Mr. Micklethwaite also spoke 
as to the non-mediaeval character of the stone, and pointed 
out the un-ecclesiastical nature of the costume of the 
figures. 

The Roman character of the stone was not called into 
question. 



THE AGE OF THE WALLS OF CHESTER, 
WITH REFERENCES TO RECENT DIS- 
CUSSIONS. 

BY E. P. LOFTUS BROCK. F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. 



I WILLINGLY accepted the invitation of your council 
to read a paper to this Society on the walls of your 
ancient city. When this was proposed to me it was not 
known that an able and exhaustive paper on the subject, 
by Sir James A. Picton, F.S.A., would be forthcoming; 
and it is possible that, had this been known, my invitation 
would not have reached me. As it is, however, I fear the 
subject has been already discussed and may be considered 
as settled. It only remains for me to-night to review, 
here on the spot, before you who know all the local sur- 
roundings, some of the arguments I have used in public 
corresponde nee. 

I can hardly, perhaps, expect that you will consider this 
an interesting paper, for it will deal entirely with a mass of 
technical evidences. It is, however, only these that can 
be looked to if we would extract the secret of the age of 
the work from the walls themselves ; and I must throw 
myself upon your indulgence while the task is pursued. 
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It need not be necessary to occupy time in the discussion 
of the question, Were there kny Roman walls to the 
Roman city of Deva ? Yet it is necessary for the com- 
pleteness of my theme that we should start with the 
certainty that there were such walls, leaving for the moment 
their actual positions out of the question. Mr. Roach 
Smith has conclusively shown that all the principal Roman 
cities were walled, and Deva, being the home for a long 
period of the Twentieth Legion and a city of importance, 
would of necessity not be destitute of the defences com- 
mon to other cities. We can tell by analogy, therefore, 
that there were Roman walls. Apart from this we can tell 
almost certainly by the arrangement of the principal streets, 
at right angles to one another, which still continues, that 
their plan had the frame, so to speak, of enclosing walls. 

A comparison of the plans of other Roman towns, an 
elongated square, as some of them are, but not all by any 
means, shows that the lines of the present walls of Chester 
are not unlike those of such towns as Colchester, Caerwent, 
Burgh Castle (as originally built by the Romans), and many 
others. These are all more or less of a parallelogram, with 
the four angles rounded. We thus, by analogy, advance 
the inquiry a step further. While there is everything to 
justify the belief that Roman Chester was walled, there is 
nothing unreasonable in supposing that the general plan of 
the present walls is fairly like what we might expect to 
find enclosing a Roman city. 

A step further may be taken by showing that the existing 
walls do actually stand on the lines of those of Roman date 
by two interesting facts. The north gate of Chester, taken 
down at the beginning of this century, is known to have 
had a Roman foundation upon which the modern gate is 
built The east gate, taken down in 1767, had its well- 
known arches clearly and conclusively of Roman work- 
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manship. Both of these gates are ii\ line with the north 
and east walls respectively, and it is difficult to arrive at 
any other conclusion than that the gates where built to be 
passages through walls. If so, it is more likely that 
the present walls are on the exact old lines of the ancient 
ones, than that they were only a few feet more or less away 
from the present positions. This much they might be, but 
the existence of the gates would not allow them to be 
more. The retention of the old foundations would be a 
reason to induce any rebuilders to keep to the old lines 
rather than to go a little off them. Were any great change 
in position needed, the gates would have to be altered to 
suit it, and this, we have seen, was not done. 

Analogy with other places will help us yet a step more. 
With the exception of only a few instances, such as Roman 
Canterbury and Roman Rochester, there are no Roman 
walled cities in England which have not preserved some 
tradition or trace of the courses of their walls, although in 
most of them actual remains exist. At Rochester it is all 
but certain, by analogy, that the mediaeval walls actually 
stand on the Roman base. Chichester, until four years 
ago, was another city without a trace, as many said, of its 
Roman walls. We had excavations made, and the Roman 
foundations were revealed, perfect and complete, and 
supporting the present walls of mediaeval date. These 
considerations render it evident that it is not usual for the 
trace of Roman walls to be lost in our English cities, and 
that it is usual for portions to be extant 

It may not be undesirable, before I pass on to a minute 
survey of the walls of your city, to make some remarks 
personal to myself. 

I arrived at Birkenhead in August last, in consequence 
of the visit of the British Archaeological Association to 
Liverpool, having purposely avoided giving much attention 
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to recent controversies relative to the age of these walls. 
It had been at a time, many years previous, that I had read 
Mr. Roach Smith's well-known paper claiming a Roman 
date for a great part of them, and his items of evidence 
were, therefore, not vividly before me. I had in my hand, 
however, a paper written by a well-known local antiquary 
and geologist, whose interest and appreciation of ancient 
work we all must admire.^ It is but fair to say that my 
remembrance of Mr. Roach Smith's theory was influenced 
by that paper, and the more so since I knew that he did 
not possess, necessarily, technical knowledge of masonry, 
nor had he had the benefit of any local residence. It was 
with these feelings that I undertook to guide our party 
during their visit, and to make myself conversant with a 
subject of such extreme importance it was of necessity 
incumbent upon me to study the walls themselves. My 
work, cheerfully rendered to the Association, of investigating 
the buildings to be visited, speedily led me to the first item 
of evidence, which shook my belief in at least one of the 
statements made in the paper referred to. It was with 
respect to the supposed structural impossibility of your 
Cheshire red sandstone to resist the action of the elements 
for more than three or four hundred years at the most. At 
Bebington Church I found the well-known tool-marks of 
Norman date remaining on the external walls, in full ex- 
posure to the south and the west. The stone, being so 
perfect as to show the easily obliterated tool- marks, in- 
dicated that there was at least some red sandstone in the 



* For convenience of reference, it may be stated that a summary of this 
paper (read to the Society on December Sth, 1883) has been drawn up by the 
author, Mr. G. W. Shrubsole, F.G.S., and will be found in vol. i. of the 
New Series of the Society's Journal, This summary has also been re- 
printed in the Appendix to the volume on Roman Remains recently found 
in Chester. 
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county that had resisted the elements for double the time 
stated. The stone has never been disturbed since its erec- 
tion, and it is likely to exist perfect for many more hundreds 
of years. At the adjoining village of Bromborough, in the 
vicarage grounds, is a collection of ancient red sandstone 
c^irvings removed from the old church, demolished shortly 
after the beginning of the present century. There are 
several examples of interljiced work of Celtic type, testifying 
to the influences of early Christianity, of a style of design 
which does not come to us from Augustine. They are 
doing the unworthy duty of ornamenting the garden as 
rock work, and while we may be thankful that their pre- 
servation is possibly due to this cause, we may express 
regret that their extreme importance does not cause their 
removal for permanent preservation into some secure place 
of shelter. These stones, notwithstanding their bad 
usage, are perfect. The sandstone has not yielded to the 
influences of the weather, and, like the walling at Bebing- 
ton, it is likely to last for centuries. It has been stated, as 
proof of the rapidity with which the local sandstone decays, 
that the remarkable quartz pebbfes found in its material 
are not unfrequently found standing out from the surface 
of stones worked only eighty or one hundred years ago. 
At Eastham Church, next to Bromborough, there is some 
good sixteenth-century walling in a pale red sandstone, 
and many pebbles are found on the surface. These were 
the first that I saw, and careful observation convinced me 
that the surface of the stone had hardly decayed at all, but 
that the masons had left the pebbles projecting wherever 
they met with them, a sensible practice which, I afterwards 
learned, is continued to our own day, and hardly ever de- 
parted from. Coming to Chester itself, the Dee Bridge, 
erected in place of its predecessor in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, is constructed of good red sandstone which, consider- 
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ing its exposed position, always more or less in a humid 
condition, is as sound as can be expected. The scarped 
rock of St John's Hermitage is also another good 
specimen of very early date. 

I came to Chester, therefore, with the belief that there 
was nothing unreasonable in the supposition that the 
present walls represent the sites of those of Roman date, 
and also, since obtaining the evidence named, that it was 
possible to find red sandstone capable of resisting the 
elements. I entered upon my task with some curiosity 
as to the result of the survey of their technical features 
and evidences of construction, to which I proceeded to 
subject them. 

Turning to the walls of Chester, the first impression on 
a spectator's mind is that by far the largest portions visible 
are of mediaeval date, with evidences of many repairs. The 
wall is none too well built, the masonry is for the most part 
of inferior stone, the work irregular, and the patches where 
repairs have been effected are frequent. Standing on the 
north bank and looking at the north wall, six or more 
repairs are visible in the space between the more solid base 
and the parapet. The singular custom of ignoring the 
natural bed of the stone seems to have been very general, 
and the result is that some of the latest executed portions 
appear to be the most decayed. The more solid base is, 
however, the portion which claims our first attention, and 
reasonably, since it practically determines the discussion 
which has arisen. Mr. Matthews Jones's section shows the 
construction of the wall at the point where some repairs 
were being effected at the period of my visit. These works 
revealed the mode of building. 

It will be noticed that the wall is constructed of large 
ashlar stones laid in courses, solid from face to face, except 
where the upright joints do not touch, and these are filled 
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with percolated earth. The beds of the stones are truly 
worked, very even and neat, and there is no mortar, except 
that the rock base has been prepared by a layer of mortar 
laid on it Looking at this portion of the wall, it seems 
impossible to detect any sign of the wall being "double," or 
of the masonry having such wide joints that a " man could 
put his arm " into them. This description must apply to 
either the work above or of some portion that I have not 
seen. The courses are of varying heights, and the beds of 
the stones are laid fairly horizontally, with a tendency to 
follow the undulating nature of the rock on which the wall 
is built. There is a chamfered plinth now buried beneath 
accumulated earth. The stones are neatly worked to a 
face in front, still perfect, but there is no face behind, for 
the stones end irregularly, some projecting beyond the 
others. This shows conclusively enough that the inner 
face was never worked fair to be seen. It is at the point 
shown on the section, backed up on the city side by ?i bank 
of earth, which accounts for the uneven nature of the work, 
and we may conclude that this bank is part of the original 
construction. Above the plinth of three courses the wall 
rises to the height of seventeen courses of the construction 
already named. There is then a rounded set off, and above 
this there is a change in the mode of building. Partly on the 
massive wall of masonry and partly on the earthen bank, 
with no sort of foundation except what the wall gives, with 
no extra footings or projecting course on the city side, rises 
the poorly-built wall, which we have seen from a distance. 
Mark the difference of its construction. It has an inner 
and an outer face of rough squared stones not in all cases 
laid horizontally, but in most laid random, the space 
between the two faces being filled in with rubble, after 
the style of all the mediaeval walls of Chester. It is built 
with mortar not over good. It is in and with work of 
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this nature that the repairs visible from a distance have 
been effected. 

The construction of the base being so peculiar, it is well 
to dwell upon it at length. I am willing to admit that it is 
unlike any other city wall in England, and its formation 
makes much of the recent discussion very reasonable. The 
construction adopted must have required forethought, and 
correspondence with the workers at the quarry. The 
builder must have set out his rod, determining the heights 
of the varying courses^ for^^yhile the stones are of equal 
height to each course,, JtjjLe^ are not the same, one course 
with the other. As set out, so must they have been worked 
at the quarry. As worked, so must they have been 
delivered, sorted, and built. Now, it is agreed by the greatest 
number of those, who have taken part in recent discussions, 
that the face stones are of Roman workmanship. Indeed, 
no other conclusion can be arrived at, for they bear incon- 
testable evidence that they have been fashioned by Roman 
hands. They have well-defined and varying tool-worked 
patterns, and they have in some cases peculiar lewis holes 
of no modern form. These are T-shaped, but how used I 
cannot tell. Certainly they could not be hoisted with the 
lewis now in use. It is in this part of the wall that the 
extraordinary collection of mgulded, inscribed, and sculp- 
tured Roman stones has been found — a collection which is 
remarkable, not only for its interest, but for the enormous 
quantity met with in such a small space. These stones 
were doing duty with the other walling, several of them 
appearing on the face of proper height with the other 
courses. Many of the other plain stones bore evidence of 
some prior use, but their heights accorded with that of the 
courses in which they were found. We have thus evidence 
that the builders of the wall had these stones to their hand 
before commencement, and that they studied their sizes. 
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It may even be that the existence of these stones and 
others yet to be found regulated the heights of the courses 
when cut at the quarry for the wall. The evidences of the 
masonry lead me to conclude that the work was leisurely 
executed, and well studied before commencement, the 
builders commencing, as Sir Henry Dryden has well said, 
with the Roman sculptured stones. 

If we examine the position of the upper wall, the section 
shows that it was so placed by builders who had but little 
knowledge of statics and who were very careless of their 
foundations. The effect of this upper wall is to thrust out 
the lower one ; and it must have done so but for the excel- 
lence of its construction. The latter is an admirable piece 
of masonry, still perfect, and not at all like the "ramshackle" 
wall surrounding the wigwams of some New Zealand 
savages, to which it has been very unfairly compared. 

But it is time to turn to some objections that have been 
expressed. It is said that the base wall has itself been 
underbuilt, probably, it is supposed, to carry it down to the 
rock — a very necessary thing to do, if done properly. One 
friend has suggested that this was done when the canal 
was dug. What more likely than for the Roman stones 
from some prior wall, or from an amphitheatre on the 
opposite bank, to have been found in the excavations, and 
used there in the necessary underpinning ? I reply that 
the stones in the wall are all uniform ; their edges show no 
sign of any such ill-usage as a fall into a moat would entail, 
and a burial there for perhaps much over a thousand years. 
Nor is there any difference in colour, as there would infal- 
libly have been ; but what is even more to the point, there 
is no difference in the general range of the joints in height. 

But it is said that the upper wall is the older of the two, 
and that the lower wall, although built of Roman stones, is 
a mere buttress wall to that above it. The date of this 
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work IS assigned either to the period of the Civil Wars or 
later, when breaches were made, and afterwards repaired 
by forced labour, Roman stones being dug up from then 
existing Roman ruins, and the sculptures in cemeteries 
disturbed by the siege works. 

This is a long series of objections, and each item has 
been strenuously insisted upon. They are capable of being 
answered, however, with very great ease. 

The lower wall is not a buttress wall, for no mason would 
have built it so. Had the wall above it been first erected, 
he would have proceeded to underpin it by placing his new 
wall completely beneath and not partly at one side of it. 
But the upper wall could never have been erected first, for 
it would have had to stand on an earthen bank of made 
earth, with a rapid slope down to the edge of the ditch, 
scarped in the solid rock. Would any builder have been 
rash enough to risk such construction ? Is it possible to 
conceive such a wall having been built? It would not have 
lasted the soaking of a single winter. There are, therefore, 
at the outset two structural impossibilities. The slope of 
such a bank, with the best angle that could be given it, 
would be fifty-two degrees. I have measured it from the 
lowest point of the upper wall to the extreme edge of 
the scarped rock of the Roman ditch. No bank of any 
material except rock, and certainly no bank of made earth, 
could stand for any length of time supporting such a wall. 
But it would be necessary to have some sort of flat base to 
build the wall upon, and this would make the angle worse 
by so much. There are many points of this discussion 
that have to be treated with becoming reserve and caution, 
but this is one that does not admit of any doubt. No such 
wall could be built on any such bank. The opinion that 
the upper wall is older than the lower cannot be sustained. 

Again, if any such work as the lower wall had been built 
£ 
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during the Civil Wars, or of the time of Queen Anne, is it 
not reasonable to suppose that there would have been some 
record, for see what the structure shows us must have been 
done? The under wall of massive stones maybe traced in 
several other portions, as we shall see, in various other 
parts of the city. In some places these are several courses 
in height, in others only a few. All above is walling that 
bears evidence of having been repaired over and over again. 
But if the lower courses are really of the date of the Civil 
Wars or later, it means that not only was the wall rebuilt 
from its base upwards then, but that the wall has since 
again been rebuilt all but these few remaining courses. 
Surely such a series of rebuildings is incredible. I have 
been at some pains to show that the cost of rebuilding the 
wall from the Northgate to the Phoenix Tower, a distance 
of three hundred and ninety-four feet, omitting the breaches 
and supposing all the stonework to be available, without 
cost, from some older work, would amount to £2,$6o; and 
if this comparatively small length were extended, the cost 
of the whole wall would be simply enormous. I have shown 
the minute nature of the corporation accounts, and I have 
called for some notice of entry of any such heavy expen- 
diture as this work would have entailed. I have had no res- 
ponse. If any such accounts were ever in existence, record 
must remain. None is produced. In like manner, I have 
taken the cubic contents of the stones acknowledged to be 
Roman in the small length of wall referred to. There is 
sufficient to build a tower as high as that of your cathedral 
and fourteen feet square, solid. I have already shown the 
nature of the construction of the masonry in courses. Let 
us see how it affects the statement that the stones were 
found in some Roman ruins at the time of the siege or 
later. Now, such ruins must either have produced suffi- 
cient coursed stone to admit of the whole of the walls where 
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we now see them being erected, or the incredible result 
must have followed that, in this time of domestic strife, the 
builders were able to measure the heights of each course of 
the Roman stones then found, order other stones at the 
quarry to be cut to match them, and on delivery to build in 
old and new together with face work so exactly alike as to 
defy observation. Had any such stones been found, and had 
the builders wanted to use them, they would undoubtedly 
have built their wall In the more usual way, in random 
courses, which would have enabled each stone as it came to 
be built up, without any sorting to make them agree in 
height. But little reflection is required to show that this 
finding of Roman stones in any quantity is a fallacy. Two 
hundred and more years have passed away since the siege 
of Chester, In that time the city has extended itself in 
several directions ; the old Roman cemeteries and other 
sites have been built over more or less, and there has been 
very great disturbance of the soil. I appeal to any resident 
to tell me if, during all these Works, any large find of 
Roman stones has been made ? Now, the breaches made 
at the siege can be traced in the wall as it exists to-day. 
We can see differences of masonry, and in these places we 
lose sight, more or less, of the base of Roman stones. 

It may now be well to make some remarks with respect 
to the sculptured stones, for the following very reasonable 
objection has been made. How can this wall be of Roman 
date when we actually find Roman carvings, &c., built up 
in its thickness, as an integral portion of the structure? 
This objection renders it necessary to refer to a new page 
of archaeological knowledge which has been revealed of 
recent years. 

Mons. de Caumont and Mr. Roach Smith, F.S.A., were the 
first to point out that many of the Roman walls of the cities 
of Gaul were constructed of masonry that had previously 
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formed part of older ornamental buildings. More recently 
the same has been noticed in Belgium, and not long since 
certain bastions were found, evidently built at a somewhat 
later date, against the Roman wall of London. Four of 
these have been more or less examined, at distances apart 
from one another, by Mr. E. Price, F.S.A., and a few 
months ago I noticed a fifth. They had in each case 
Roman sculptures built up as part of their material, 
although there are none in the wall itself The adding of 
Roman towers to previously existing Roman walls may 
be noticed at Caerwent, Burgh Castle, Richborough, and 
doubtless in many other places. Who can tell what they 
may contain ! Examination of the London and the Chester 
sculptures indicates that they are weathered to some ex- 
tent, although some are so perfect as if but very few years 
had elapsed between their execution and their secondary 
use as mere walling stones. Now, what are the probabili- 
ties as to these stones ? Did they lie in some Roman ruin 
until discovered by the builders of the wall ages after- 
wards? I think their state of preservation forbids this 
belief. I think, too, that they could not have been found 
in such abundance ready to the builders' use if a long time 
had intervened. We have to admit that they were either used 
by the Romans themselves, or that they were removed 
from their original positions by Ethelfleda several centuries 
afterwards. Of the two, I consider the former the more 
reasonable, for the latter would require us to consider that 
the Saxons rebuilt the walls in stone, which we know they 
hardly ever used in military works. The other, on the 
contrary, enables us to indicate an easy solution. It is 
this. In looking at a map of Chester, an ordinary observer 
may soon convince himself that the extent of the present 
walls is very great, and he may reasonably enquire if 
their course is likely to represent the original size of the 
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city. My belief is, that the existing line represents some 
increase, considerable even it may be, of the Roman area 
of the city in later Roman times. Now, at an earlier date 
cemeteries would have existed within what is now the line 
of the walls. What is more reasonable, then, to suppose 
that on the extension of the area the Roman sepulchres 
were demolished, and the stones thus ready at hand, on 
the spot, used in the building of the wall ? This supposition 
derives support from the fact that in London Roman in- 
terments have been found in many places which are now 
well within the area of the Roman wall. In both places, 
London and Chester alike, the sculptures, the inscriptions, 
and the moulded stones all point to their having formed 
portions either of sepulchres or of moderate-sized buildings 
that may have been so used. 

It may be well at this stage of our enquiry to consider 
the peculiarity of construction, the absence of mortar. This 
is certainly a novel feature for our consideration, for we 
can point to nothing in England on such a scale of magni- 
tude as the walls of Chester. We have abundance of 
ancient British dry stone walls, put together as fences are 
built, and have always been built, but no buildings. A 
member of your Society has kindly told me of many re- 
taining walls, and such like works, which are built, and 
even now built, at Chester and its locality, with dry 
masonry: but here we have a city wall necessary to be of 
great strength. Is it likely to have been built after a siege, 
to resist artillery, without mortar ? Can we find anything 
at all resembling its construction in military works ? Is it 
possible that one construction without mortar would have 
been adopted for the lower part and a totally different 
mode of building with mortar for the upper portion? 
Failing this, and failing the lower part being mediaeval, of 
which there is no sign whatever, there is but the other 
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conclusion, that this wall, built of Roman stones, is Roman 
in date from base to summit as far as the dry masonry 
extends. The opinion expressed by Mr. Roach Smith 
forty years ago is fully borne out. 

It is valuable in this direction to consider the evidences 
in existence which prove that the Romans did actually 
build without mortar at Chester. There is direct and posi- 
tive evidence of this in the sculptured and moulded stones 
which Mr. Jones has so carefully brought to light. These 
by their sizes show that they must have been portions of 
many different buildings and not of a single one. In 
almost every case their joints and beds show that no mortar 
was used in their original construction. In some few 
only the upright joints show that mortar was used to fill 
them in. 

There is also documentary evidence. Dr. Stukeley de- 
scribes his inspection of the two Roman arches of the East- 
gate in 1725, and tells us " It is admirable that these vast 
arches, made of stones of so large dimensions and laid 
without mortar can stand at all when their proper butment 
is destroyed." Mr. Watkin, in his Roman Cheshire^ gives 
some very interesting data with respect to the Eastgate, and 
gives at length the quotation from Dr. Stukeley's book, to 
which my attention was called by a friend at Chester. Mr. 
Watkin also prints a note appended to a drawing, published 
by Hemingway, from which we learn that a statue which 
existed in the central pier of the arches, in one large stone, 
was " grooved or fixed into the gate by a kind of dovetail 
work." This also shows that the masonry was put together 
without mortar, for the huge stone could not have been 
lowered into its groove had mortar existed. But the objec- 
tion has been urged that Dr. Stukeley was not a man of 
accurate observation, and that he mistook an arch that 
wanted pointing for one that was built without mortar. 
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Now, such a point of detail is likely to have been rightly 
noted, whatever may have been the discursive nature of the 
worthy doctor's writings ; and, as we see, it has confirma- 
tion from a writer fifty years later. 

The recently excavated sculptures have the merit, apart 
from their design and inscriptions, of revealing to us con- 
clusively that the Romans did in England, in the instances 
of the buildings to which they belonged, construct their 
masonry without mortar. It is needless to say, for the 
practice is well known, that not only did the Romans erect 
their principal works in Italy without mortar, but that in 
Gaul the practice was common.^ It is of interest to refer 
to continental usage, and it seems not unreasonable to infer 
that what was common there should be practised here. 

The large number of sculptured stones found has 
already been referred to, but there is an aspect of their 
discovery which merits special attention. It is this : The 
stones are all of Roman date. They are of earlier date 
than their use in the wall, but they are all Roman. The 
value of this evidence is of more importance than at first 
sight might appear. A comparison or two may bring out 
into greater force this value. For instance, were there any 
question as to the age of some written document, strong 
doubts as to its genuineness would arise were it discovered 
that the written date was earlier than that of the water 
mark of the paper on which it was written. Were some 
hoard of coins found, and there were doubt as to when they 
were hidden, we should be able to know for certain that 
the deposit must have taken place some time after, and not 
at all before, the age of the latest coin. Now there is one 



^ Mr. Thomas Blashill, at a recent meeting of the British Archaeological 
Association, detailed the construction of the celebrated Porta Nigra, at Treves, 
which is formed of unmortared masonry put together by bronze cramps. 
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stone which Mr. Jones has very rightly marked No. i, for 
it is paramount in importance, and it was the first or nearly 
the first that was found. It has been called the "eccle- 
siastical" stone, and it has caused no small portion of the 
recent discussion. Its Roman date is now set beyond cavil 
or doubt, for it has had inspection by the best judges in 
England.^ Its workmanship, its design, and the singular 
costume which is not ecclesiastical, all point to its Roman 
origin. Had this stone been found to be mediaeval, it 
would have greatly tended to disprove that the walls are of 
Roman date. It would have been like a modern coin found 
among a hoard of ancient ones. The fact that workman- 
ship of no other age than Roman has been found built up 
in the walls is a very noteworthy one, and must have its 
full share of consideration. If these walls were erected, as 
some assert, so late as after the siege, is it not a matter of 
surprise that no relic of mediaeval Chester has been found 
used in their construction ? There must have been many 
buildings ruined by the siege, many pulled down before 
the events of that time of trouble ; and yet, although the 
walls have been opened in more than one place, Roman 
sculptures, and nothing but Roman sculptures, have been 
found. 

There is full analogy to this in the five bastions attached 
to the earlier Roman wall of London. I claimed a later 
Roman origin for these. While they have yielded a great 
number of Roman sculptures, there is nothing of any other 
date. In one bastion was found one half of a Roman 
sepulchral monument, and the other half was found in 
another bastion at some distance off. The sepulchre was 



> See Mr. W. de Gray Birch's paper on this stone, read before the Society 
of Antiquaries, London, and here reprinted, pp. 25 to 39, by the kind per- 
mission of the Council of that Society. 
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doubtless midway between the two, and its materials, there- 
fore, available for both. It has also to be remembered that 
none of these stones have been found, at Chester, in the 
upper wall. All have come from the lower unmortared 
base. 

I have now, so far as this section of the wall is con- 
cerned, done my best to meet all the objections that have 
been made. I hope with due regard and respect to the 
objectors. I now proceed to make a few general remarks 
with the view of showing that the outline of the section 
indicates all the usual parts common to many Roman 
walls. There is the outer fairly worked face ; there is the 
chamfered plinth, such as is found at London, and the Rich- 
borough and Chichester bastions. There is the rough inner 
surface covered by an earthen bank, and, if we suppose an 
upper parapet higher than the earthen bank instead of the 
upper wall, we have a design such as we can see at 
Caerwent, Chichester, Silchester, Burgh Castle, and other 
places. In fact, and in a few short words: while there are 
no forcible arguments against the Roman date of the walls, 
we find that they are constructed after a Roman plan, with 
all their details worked out as the Romans have worked 
them out in other places, and that the stones are the work 
of Roman masons. Is it not, therefore, right to conclude, 
as I assert we ought to conclude, that the large unmortared 
stones of the lower wall is Roman work in situ ? 

I exhibit an engraving of a portion of the wall of Rome 
between the Matronis and Latina gates, of squared stones, 
the exact counterpart in size and style of masonry of your 
Chester walls. Above is later Roman work of brick. I 
cannot say whether or not mortar is used to the lower 
portion. 

The consideration of the other portions of the walls will 
take far less time, since we need turn to them only for 
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additional evidence of Roman date. Three points require 
brief notice along the line of the north wall. The cornice 
near the Northgate has been said to be only of Jacobean 
date. The member of your Society already referred to has 
recently sent me interesting data with respect to its de- 
sign, and has shown that instead of its being all of one 
pattern there are in fact two and perhaps three variations. 
The decayed nature of the edges of what may be the third 
pattern makes the latter somewhat doubtful, but there are 
certainly, he says, two. Among the stones which Mr. Jones 
has found, there are several mouldings so exactly like both 
of these patterns as to justify the belief that they are all 
alike Roman, and this is brought to a certainty when it is 
apparent that the tooling and other marks of workmanship 
are of Roman date. We know from Dr. Stukeley's descrip- 
tion that there was a moulded cornice over the Eastgate. 
It is reasonable to believe that there was also a cornice over 
the Northgate, and that, in erecting the wall to the left of 
it, the moulded stones taken from adjacent sepulchres were 
utilised to continue the cornice along the wall. The stones 
of corresponding pattern found built up as old material in 
the wall are angle stones, and, therefore, valueless as a con- 
tinuation of the cornice. I exhibit engravings of the Porta 
Chiusa and the Porta Appia of Rome, both of which have 
small cornices, in the latter instance returned around the 
flanking towers. 

In Mr. Hughes' building yard there is an interesting 
spot for the study of the wall. The ancient lower wall has 
been reduced in height only to a few courses, and there is 
a curious plinth formed of old Roman carved coping- 
stones, much disturbed. Above it is a mass of construc- 
tion, poorly built, of many varying mediaeval dates. A 
little further on, in rebuilding the wall, part of the core of 
the wall was believed to be of Norman date. Here 
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sculptured stones of Roman date and of no other date were 
found. At the wall in Mr. Hughes* yard, objectors to the 
Roman origin have to consider how it comes to pass that, if 
the base of the wall, which agrees with that of the lower 
wall shown in Mr. Jones' section, were erected at the time 
of the siege, what has become of all the upper part ? The 
few lower courses are clearly of different date than the 
upper portions. The supposition requires us to believe 
that the wall was actually wholly built like the lower portion, 
and that it must have needj^d all but entire rebuilding 
since, and several repairs, one after another, since even 
that ! The improbability of the supposition is well shown 
at this point. It also enables us to consider an objection 
that has been made. The wall is said to be " double " or 
"hollow;" the same is said of part of the north wall, 
although there is no sign of any such defect where Mr. 
Jones* section was taken. This may be true, and, if so, 
there is a reasonable solution. We observe that there is 
no sign of a sloping bank to the inner portion. The wall 
is faced on the inner as well as the outer side, and it goes 
down to the modern level of the street. May it not be 
possible that in adding this facing to an older wall, or to a 
portion of an older wall, the builders were as careless of 
their foundations as they were in erecting its counterpart, 
the upper wall of Mr. Jones' section ? There would thus 
be what would appear like two walls, and any settlement 
would have the effect of separating them. This is a 
reasonable solution, but if found to be correct it will be 
evidence that one part of the wall is older than the other, 
for if all had been built at one time no such separation 
would be likely. 

Our third point along the northern wall is Pemberton's 
Parlour, and relative to the inscription recording the 
spending of ;^ 1,000, temp. Queen Anne, it need only be 
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said that this sum does not represent anything like what 
would be necessary if any entire reconstruction had taken 
place. The sum was a large one, and, as is expressly stated, 
it was expended in repairing breaches, new paving, and 
such like. There is no difficulty in determining, by the 
colour and the style of the masonry, what works were then 
actually done. They are generally the topmost and nearly 
the latest of the works, except those of recent years. 

The inspection of the walls above ground having shown 
Mr. Jones and myself that it would be of advantage to have 
some excavations made for the inspection of the members 
of the British Archaeological Association in August last, 
we conferred with respect to the most advantageous posi- 
tions to show any variations of construction. The works 
of repair at the north wall had laid open the foundations 
down to the solid rock ; but it was obvious that at other 
parts there must be no rock base. We therefore determined 
upon a spot, at the Kaleyard^, in the east wall, where the 
subsoil was likely to be different, and the Roodee wall, 
which is built against a sloping bank. These positions 
commended themselves also to us since they had the 
advantage of being distant from one another. 

At the Kaleyards there were three or four courses of 
massive, unmortared stone, similar to the base of the north 
wall, but with the city wall built on the bank to the west 
of these courses, quite apart from them, the city wall 
having every appearance of being of mediaeval date, but 
constructed to a great extent of good red sandstone, which 
probably was taken from the older wall and more or less 
reworked. The older courses are forced out of position by 
the thrust of the upper wall. Our excavation laid bare the 
wall to its base, and revealed the same class of work as at 
the north wall, including even the chamfered plinth. The 
subsoil proved to be loamy clay, and a foundation had 
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been prepared for the wall on this, formed of layers of 
small stones laid horizontally in puddled clay. This mode 
of forming a foundation is a common Roman one, and it 
has been met with at several portions of the city wall of 
London. To say that these foundations belong to an 
earlier wall, as has been said, is to ignore its constructive 
features. Wall and foundation are of the same age, and 
made for one another. Sir James A. Picton, F.S.A., has 
pointed out some curious features of re-entering angles and 
strait joints observable in the masonry that call for further 
investigation at this point. 

An excavation was made to the south of what has been 
described, behind Sinclair's coach factory, at a point where 
some old buildings, erected shortly after the siege, had 
abutted upon the wall. We found here the same massive 
squared masonry and the chamfered plinth, similar to the 
Kaleyards wall, with which it is in a line. Four courses 
only remain above the plinth. Just before arriving at the 
Eastgate there is visible a portion of the inner face of the 
wall, approached from a court beside King Charles' Kitchen. 
There is a plain semi-circular arch of doubtful Roman date, 
but just to the south of it is a noteworthy piece of walling 
formed of large squared stones, more smoothly worked 
than elsewhere, probably derived from the facing of some 
other Roman building ; one of them is three feet six inches 
long. Sir James Picton has indicated a portion of the 
south wall, which appears to be of similar construction to 
the north wall, but since he has already so fully described 
it, this enquiry may be brought to a conclusion by reference 
to the Roodee wall. 

The Roodee wall has been variously described as a few 
unmortared Roman stones laid under the sloping bank 
upon which the city wall is built ; as a flight of steps ; as 
the abutment of a bridge; and, finally, as a breastwork 
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built prior to the siege of Chester. Clearly it cannot be all 
of these. The excavations have revealed a massive wall, 
which has been traced downwards for thirteen feet. The 
excavation had then to be stopped on account of the rise 
of water. For its whole extent, as far as opened, the wall 
proves to be a magnificent piece of masonry, put together 
with large stones laid in courses, in perfect preservation. 
The facing has been neatly worked, and it exhibits tool- 
marks of Roman character. There is a set off beneath the 
water, not a chamfered plinth. Some of the joints have 
flint-like mortar, to which reference will presently be 
made. Still more recent excavations have revealed the 
curious fact that although this mass of masonry is fully 
eight feet thick, it is backed up with hard concrete on the 
city side, thus forming a solid mass, wall and concrete 
together thirteen feet thick, making one of the most solid 
of walls, whether intended to resist the wash of the tides 
below or the thrust of the bank of earth behind it. It is \ 

evident that this wall is something more than a few courses 
of loose stones laid beneath the bank to keep up the pre- 
sent city wall. That it has no relation to a flight of steps 
is apparent on finding that the stepped-like look of the 
upper portion (above ground) is owing to the removal of 
the facework at this point. This removal enables us to see 
that the coursed work of the facing is carried through the 
thickness, and that its construction is precisely the same as 
to the north wall, except that it is a little thicker, has 
mortar and concrete backing, and goes down deeper. That 
this wall is no abutment of any bridge is soon apparent. 
The wall can be traced for nearly one hundred and fifty 
feet, although in some places it is hidden by the earth of 
the sloping bank. Now a bridge must have started at 
right angles to the face and have gone forwards. But there 
is in front now only the bare level of the reclaimed land of 
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the Roodee, and formerly the broad expanse of the river 
with land a mile distant on the opposite side. A bridge or 
a pier even would have surely left some traces. No road 
leads in the direction ; no road is known to have done so. 

The wall is curved on plan, and it has a general re- 
semblance to the curve of the north-east angle of the city. 
In these we may perhaps recognise two out of the four 
curved angles usual in the plans of Roman cities laid out 
uniformly as at Colchester, and this supposition derives 
some support from the fact that the end of the wall going 
northwards lines out exactly with the western face of 
Watergate. Beyond Watergate, and even at the gate 
itself, there are foundations that appear to show that there 
was either an inner wall, or that the Roman wall was once 
a few yards further east of the present one. 

The assertion that this wall was erected for a battery 
merits more extended consideration. Old maps, we are 
told, show it so used, and the position of a battery to afford 
protection at so important an angle where it was so greatly 
needed is sufficient to show, apart even from the evidences 
pf the maps that a battery may actually have existed at any 
rate somewhere here. The member already referred to has 
ingeniously proved this. Old maps also show a ruin, Edgar's 
Palace, probably a building of Roman date, on the opposite 
side of the Dee. Later maps, subsequent to the siege, do 
not do so, and hence it may have been demolished to pro- 
vide the acknowledged Roman stones seen in the Roodee 
wall, where in addition many of the internal stones show 
evidences of prior use. The depth of the Roodee wall he 
accounts for by the belief that when erected as part of this 
battery it had a ditch in front of it. After the siege, when 
all the defences were levelled, this would be filled up, and 
so its present buried condition is accounted for. These 
arguments are of no little force, and they have to be 
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treated accordingly with respect. There are three struc- 
tural features, however, thai I think outweigh them. They 
are as follow: (i) While the length of the Roodee wall is 
about one hundred and fifty feet, the depth of any available 
platform on the top and between it and the city wall is less 
than twenty feet in the widest part, decreasing to nothing 
at each extremity — out of this, thickness for a parapet has 
to be deducted. This space even would not all be available 
for the placing of artillery, for the city wall is heavily 
buttressed, and these buttresses encroach into the limited 
space named. Since the wall has evidently been built 
slowly and at great cost, it seems hardly likely that, if 
erected at the time of the siege, it would have been built 
of such meagre dimensions. (2) Such a work, if erected 
then, would have been erected rapidly of necessity, and not 
slowly. It therefore seems incredible that the Roman 
stones would have been taken down so neatly as they must 
have been, since they show so true and even an appearance 
in the Roodee wall, where they are laid in horizontal 
courses, with through ashlar courses as in the north wall. 
Instead of this, for rapidity of construction, they would 
have been laid in random courses. (3) The mortar is 
Roman mortar. I now exhibit a specimen kindly taken 
out for me by Mr. F. R. Williams. It had to be sawn 
through to extract it, so hard and flint-like is its texture. 
A portion has been subjected to chemical action, and 
powdered brick has been found in it. This specimen was 
submitted to inspection at an evening meeting of the British 
Archaeological Association, and it^was pronounced to be of 
Roman date. This may be accepted as decisive evidence, 
coupled with the resemblance of the work to the walls 
elsewhere, that the Roodee wall is also of Roman date. In 
addition there are pilaster-like buttresses projecting from 
the face of the wall, which would hardly have been erected 
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if this wall had to resist artillery. The city wall, close to 
the Roodee wall, is pitted with an enemy's musket shots, 
which would hardly have been there had the battery been 
much in front of them. 

The position of the battery was perhaps in front of the 
Roodee wall, extended further away, and probably more 
to the south, ^ the ancient wall being covered over and 
hidden from view by its earthworks. On the latter being 
levelled, it would only then begin to appear through the 
sloping bank of earth. This appears to be a not unreason- 
able means of accounting for the evidences of the maps and 
views, and shows that the existence of the Roman wall is 
not inconsistent with them. 

My task is ended. While the opinions of Sir James 
Picton and Mr. Roach Smith are already conclusive, I have 
shown that every item of construction of the walls has its 
counterpart in other Roman structures. I have shown 
a reasonable reply to every objection. The tendency of 
the actual evidence is all in one direction, and upon it the 
citizens of Chester may rest. All the portions of the walls 
formed of unmortared or large stones are of Roman date, 
and they may be shown with pride as unique examples of 
the work of that remarkable people, from whose time the 
city of Chester has been famous. 

This being so, the walls should be not only thoroughly 
explored and laid open to observation wherever possible, 
but all the sculptured stones, found in such abundance, 
which testify to the early greatness of the city, should be 
preserved with loving care. 



' A position more to the south would be of greater advantage in keeping up 
correspondence with the fire from the castle, since it would command the angle 
of the city wall better. An earthen mound, an esf tension of the bank on which 
the city wall stands, did actually exist here, and its remains were removed 
only a few years since. 

F 
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After the lecture was concluded, Mr. Brock reported 
that a small third brass coin of Julius Constantius had 
been shown to him that morning. It had been found by a 
workman in one of the unmbrtared joints of the lower wall. 
It was a genuine coin of an ordinary type. 



The following is a verbatim report, corrected by the 
various speakers, of the discussion, which ensued on the con- 
clusion of Mr. Brock's paper. The Chairman (the Very 
Rev. the Archdeacon of Chester) explained that, owing to 
the number of speakers, it had been decided by the Council 
to allow each speaker a quarter of an hour only, so that all 
might have an opportunity of being heard. 

Mr. W. Thompson Watkin said he supposed he should 
be looked upon very much in the light of a barbarian for 
attempting to assault the Roman theory of the walls. He 
only wished that he could prove them to be thoroughly 
Roman ; in fact no one would be more heartily delighted 
to do so than himself; but he must say that, after very 
many years' study of them, he had come to the conclusion 
that, above ground at least, nothing Roman could be found. 
He thought it would be almost impossible to answer Mr. 
Brock at great length in the limited time at his disposal, 
and that he had best take the subject of the walls under 
three heads. And the first head would be as to what wzis 
above ground. That, he thought, had been very fully 
entered into previously, especially by the members of the 
Archaeological Institute during their visit to Chester. He 
might say that he had been in recent correspondence with 
some of the heads of the Archaeological Institute, who were 
also among the chief Roman authorities in Britain, and 
whom he was sorry to see were not there that night — Dr. 
Bruce, Mr. Scarth, Mr. Ferguson, and others. But he 
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adhered to his former opinion, that above ground he could 
see nothing Roman, in spite of what had been done in the 
way of explaining them recently. Now, coming to the 
recent excavations, he might as well go to the point at 
once. 

The usual Roman method of making a wall was to 
have an outside ashlared face and an inside ashlared face, 
with a mass of concrete or grouting between. Sometimes 
there were rows of tiles, bonding tiles, but occasionally 
there were none. There was generally also a foundation 
of boulders laid in clay or massive concrete. Now, he had 
been very wishful that they should obtain some sample of 
that concrete foundation. On the south side of the city, or 
the south side of the Roman area, near the north wall of 
St. Michael's Church, a portion of the foundation of the 
south wall was met with — of boulders bedded in concrete. 
But there were none of these characteristics of Roman 
workmanship in the wall laid bare on the north side of the 
city. They had certainly on the outside what he might 
call a dressed face ; but the inside, instead of being faced 
as in the diagram shown — he had been down twice into the 
excavation — was formed very irregularly, with great spaces 
between the stones ; and when they were aware of these 
circumstances they would see that they could not be laid 
of the regular widths shown in the diagram. There were 
large spaces but no mortar. The wall was built from the 
foundations of stones like those (pointing to the tombstones, 
&c., exhibited) and was eight feet thick. He quite agreed 
with Mr. Brock that the embankment was perfectly neces- 
sary when the wall was made ; but who made it ? With 
an irregular face, nineteen feet high, with no mortar, that 
wall in a comparatively short time, without the support of 
the embankment, would collapse ; he thought any architect 
would say that. Certainly the Romans, he thought, would 
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deem it a disgrace to build such a wall as that, especially 
when the original embankment face was generally dressed. 
But here they had nothing of the sort. And more than 
that, look at the material used. Tombstones ! Why the 
Roman Governor of Chester, if he permitted the use of 
those tombstones for building purposes, would be liable to 
severe imprisonment under the Roman laws. Even if an 
extension of the city was necessary, those tombstones 
would not be used for that purpose ; the graves would be 
respected though the tombstones might be laid down 
flat on their faces, but not built up in the wall. It had 
been said, too, that the external stones fitted, and were 
closely jointed. But he did not see, if they got plane faces 
on large masses of sandstone, with immense pressure upon 
them, how they could fail to be closely jointed. If they 
rubbed two such stones together for a short time, they would 
see how very soon they would become closely jointed, and 
where even they were not so plane faced the enormous 
pressure would help to make them closely jointed. 

Allusion had also been made by Mr. Brock to the 
Romans building large walls without mortar, and he 
had instanced examples on the continent, but every one of 
them was of disputed Roman origin, and they were ad- 
vanced on the ground that they were built of the same 
material — tombstones and the architectural portions of 
large mausolea. He did not know if Mr. Brock had seen — 
in fact he knew he had not seen — the nature of the interior 
of the wall where this fearful and wonderful cornice was. 
Four years ago, when making some important excavations 
there, it was found to be a very poor wall. Certainly it 
was not backed by a mass like that (alluding to a sectional 
drawing of the north wall). The large stones in front he 
admitted were Roman, but they had been put there at 
some later date, and that date he believed was 1708, the 
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time the wall was repaired, in the terms of that significant 
phrase, " In the glorious reign of Queen Anne," contained 
on the front of Pemberton's parlour. That seemed to him 
to explain a great deal with reference to the modem wall. 

The reign of Edward I. appeared to have been a great 
building age in Chester, when the walls were restored to 
something like their former grandeur. But who were 
those who built the walls under him? They would at 
that time have found plenty of Roman material lying 
about, and he had not the least doubt they availed them- 
selves fully of it. The wall at the Kaleyards, he took it, 
was built at that time decidedly; though he thought a 
trace of the Roman concrete foundation would be found 
beneath that wall. He was glad to hear a little concrete 
foundation had been found recently under the north wall, 
according to Mr. Brock; he quite expected that something 
of the sort would be met with; but the very presence of 
that concrete showed that the wall above it wzis not of the 
same age. Two excavations had been made in the north 
face of the wall, and in each the same building material 
w£is found above, yet it was said to have a Roman founda- 
tion under it at one spot but not at the other. Why had 
they not a Roman foundation at the second place? The 
reason, as far as he could see, was that both walls were of 
much later date ; in one case the foundation had been left, 
whilst in the other it had been removed. The geological 
part of the business he would not go into, Mr. Shrubsole 
would be more competent to deal with that than he was. 

If a number of altars had been found built into the wall 
instead of tombstones, it might have been more reasonably 
conjectured that they were Roman, for the Roman altars 
were desecrated as soon as Christianity was introduced 
into Britain. Many instances were found of these being 
built up in walls; there was one at Lymne, another at 
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Caerleon, and on the Roman wall. Dr. Bruce found an 
altar built up at one station, but no instances of tomb- 
stones being so used were met with excepting those of the 
bastions in London, about which he would speak directly. 
On the Roman wall two instances had been found of 
tombstones used as hearthstones, or floors, but these were 
in ruined buildings, both of which in the middle ages were 
used by moss-troopers, and were known to be at places 
where the probability was that the stones were used at 
that period. In fact it might be said of a certainty, for on 
the floor of one building, a large villa, several tombstones 
were found mixed with dSriSy which would not have been 
the case if the building had remained ^s it was when the 
Romans left it. The stones had evidently been brought 
there afterwards. And with regard to the London bastions! 
They were not appended to the main Roman wall. Mr. 
Price, who excavated them, spoke of them as thirteenth- 
century work. The chief ones were at Tower Hill and 
Camomile Street. Mr. Brock spoke of five being traced 
altogether, but the other three had not yielded much. 

Mr. Brock: They have not yielded so much, but all are 
of the same features. 

Mr. Thompson Watkin, continuing: With regard to the 
plinth again ! It was said to have been traced all round 
the walls. It was no feature of Roman work; it might 
belong to any other age ; and if the plinth was destroyed 
in any such war or commotion as had taken place at 
Chester it would certainly have been renewed to match. 
Then, coming to the wall in Mr. Hughes' yard, where was 
what had been spoken of as a buttressing wall. He did 
not know what Mr. Brock referred to when he claimed 
that portion of the wall (pointing to the upper portion of 
the wall in the diagram) to be older than that below. 

Mr. Brock : Upper wall. 
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Mr. Watkin, continuing: I certainly never said anything 
of the sort, nor have I heard any one else say so. It 
stands to reason it cannot be. But there is a buttressing 
wall in Mr. Hughes' yard composed of Roman stones, 
whereas the wall behind is very much like the one where 
the cornice is at the Northgate. 

He had written and spoken much about the Roodee wall, 
and he believed it to be no part of the walls whatever. It 
was certainly composed of Roman stones in front, and, as 
he had said, Roman work would be found behind it. Well, 
the excavations had revealed the truth of that. Mr. Brock 
spoke of it as a wall thirteen feet thick. He (Mr. Watkin) 
believed there were something like nine feet of wall and 
four feet of concrete, and it was found to have extended 
much further inwards and seemed to have borne up some 
building. His remark that it was an abutment of a. bridge, 
which Mr. Brock demurred to, was a tentative one; and, 
instead of the bridge being in the direction Mr. Brock had 
pointed out, towards the Roodee, it was at right angles to 
that entirely, so as to cross the creek, which they knew 
from old maps existed at that portion of the Roodee to 
the end of the sixteenth century. That might have been 
a later iise for it, but he believed it had originally kept up 
the bank on which stood the Roman villa they knew 
existed behind it, from the excavations recently made — to 
keep up that bank and prevent it slipping forward. A 
series of landslips had taken place, as they had found, on 
the Roodee ; in fact, between the Watergate and the Water 
Tower the whole wall fell down from that cause in 1608, 
and the greater portion of it was rebuilt. So that, while 
he always admitted that those stones were Roman, he be- 
lieved them to have been put in position at a later date, 
and used for that purpose. 

With regard to the gates, Mr. Brock had said that 
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both the Northgate and Eastgate were Roman. But 
with reference to Dr. Stukeley's sketch, if any one looked 
at it, he would see that there was nothing Roman about it. 
More than that, Dr. Stukeley gave details as different agaifr 
concerning it to what he sketched. He sketched three 
archways abreast, but said it was a single arch, while all 
the time it was a double one, with one half blocked up. 
They knew that from other sources. So that Dr. Stukeley 
totally contradicted his own words. Mr. Brock also said 
the accounts for the rebuilding of the walls ought to be 
forthcoming. Well, he (the speaker) did not know of any 
case in which repairs were made after a siege, when an in- 
vading army entered a city, where any account had been 
made up. He thought he might just as well ask for the 
bill of the Twentieth Legion for building the walls 
originally. If Mr. Brock knew as much of invading armies 
as he (the speaker) did, he thought he would not look for 
cases of that sort. With regard to the repairs in Anne's 
reign, he thought the inscription on Pemberton's parlour 
was quite sufficient. Mr. Brock had also mentioned that 
large buildings erected without mortar had collapsed. 
Well, there was no such thing in the Chester walls ; they 
found nothing of that sort so far, and that, he took it, was 
another of his (the speaker's) ideas of further evidence that 
the walls were not Roman. The Chairman reminded him 
that his time was up. He had had to go very briefly 
through this discussion; he was handicapped, and would 
have liked to have gone into it at length, and hoped to do 
so yet — in " black and white." 

Sir James A. Picton, F.S.A., who was next called upon 
to address the meeting, and who, on rising, was received 
with hearty applause, said, under the exigencies of the case 
he was quite prepared to give way to others. He had 
already, as some of them knew, written rather copiously on 
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the subject,^ so that they knew what his opinions were, and 
it would perhaps be unfair not to allow others to have some 
part. He was quite ready to reply to Mr. Thompson 
Watkin in regard to some matters, but was willing under 
the circumstances to give way. Well, if it was their wish 
to hear him, he would confine his remarks within as small 
a space as possible. He was placed in rather a peculiar 
position. In a paper he had written on the subject and 
read before the British Archaeological Association, in 
London, on the i6th November previously, he broached a 
theory as to the origin and object of the Roodee walls, 
which he pronounced, in his opinion, to have been origi- 
nally a Roman wharf wall or " emporium," built there for 
the purposes of the commercial port of Chester, which at 
that time was in a very flourishing condition. In a cour- 
teous communication Mr. E. W. Cox had suggested that 
the Roodee walls were the remains of a fort or battery 
thrown up, at the time of the siege of Chester, by thja 
citizens, to assist them in defence of their city. He (Sir 
James) had considered that subject well and had made a 
few remarks upon it; but if it would be doing any injustice 
to Mr. Cox to reply to him before his opinions were pub- 
lished — if any objection could be taken — he would be very 
glad to withdraw his remarks and leave them till Mr. Cox's 
observations were published. Perhaps, however, they would 
not think he was taking an undue advantage if he criti- 
cised this suggestion at some little length. Mr. Cox 
considered the structure to have been a redoubt or out- 
work raised at the time of the siege, 1642-6, in order to 



* The speaker referred to his opening address, delivered to the members of 
the British Archaeological Association, on the i6th November, 1887, and 
entitled "Notes on the City Walls of Chester, Historical and Constructive, 
by Sir James A. Picton, F.S.A., F.R.LB.A., President," a few copies of 
which had been reprinted for private circulation. 
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defend the fordable part of the river, and to "crossfire" 
with a battery or fort situated on the site of Brewer's Hall, 
on the opposite side. He (Sir James) had again carefully 
considered that question, but could not see his way to 
altering the opinion he had already formed upon it, that 
they had there a veritable relic of the eniporium of the 
Roman city, when the Roodee was covered with water and 
formed a noble estuary or port. He would be sorry to 
dogmatise. No opinions on the subject could have greater 
authority than strong probability. Absolute certainty was 
out of the question. Two lines of argument were open to 
them. The first was that of historical and documentary 
evidence. The second was that of the construction and 
tangible evidence of the remains. If these two lines con- 
verged towards the same point, they were as near certainty 
as it was possible to arrive. 

First, then, as to the records and documents. Original 
records and maps, as they all knew, were extremely 
scarce. There was a great propensity in authors and his- 
torians to copy one from another, which reduced what at 
first appeared to be a multiplicity of evidence to one single 
thread. The earliest map of Chester which he could find 
was that by Wanceslaus Hollar, given in King^s Vale RoyalL 
The date was not difficult to ascertain within very narrow 
limits. He gave a print of a Roman altar found in 1648, 
so that it could not be before that date, and the work was 
published in 1656, so that it could not be after that. Mr. 
Cox spoke of a map of the time of Queen Elizabeth, which 
did not give the Roodee remains. He (Sir James) had not 
met with any such map, and from what he had seen of 
maps of that period, there was not the slightest reliance to 
be placed on their accuracy. Hollar's map had a view of 
the city from the west attached. Both map and view were 
executed with great beauty, and had all the appearance of 
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accuracy. In the map was shown a platform or terrace 
running along the outer face of the city wall, about two 
hundred paces long, according to the scale, returned at each 
end. Mr. Cox said, " It does not give the Roodee wall, 
but it gives a sloping bank. The first appearance of the 
Roodee wall in any map or view is the map of Chester with 
the outworks copied by Broster." He (Sir James) had the 
map and view in Kin^s Vale Roy all lying before him. In 
the map there was clearly and distinctly shown a narrow 
platform two hundred paces long, returned at each end, on 
the site of the Roodee masonry. This was also manifest in 
the perspective view. Mr. Cox called it a sloping bank. 
Be that as it might, however, if the platform, as he main- 
tained, existed in 1620, it could not form a platform on the 
outworks of the royal defences thrown up in 1643. 

The next reference by Mr. Cox was to a map of the city, 
with an account of the siege, published by J. Broster and 
Son, 1790. The map was not a document contemporary 
with the date of the siege. It was a compilation, whence 
derived was not stated. The outlines of the city were 
much the same as in Hollar's map, with the addition 
of the earthworks thrown up in 1643, and the fort and 
battery on the west side of the river, on the site of Brewer's 
Hall. The descriptions accompanying the map were 
not contemporary, and would almost lead one to suppose 
that the writer had not visited the locality. " No. 39," on 
the map, was described as "outworks on the hill at the 
Little Roodee." So far from being on a hill, the work was 
at the lowest possible point, at the edge of the then existing 
water. Turnpikes were described where none certainly 
existed till long after the alleged date of the map. It 
would seem that the writer, finding the platform on the 
map, and not knowing anything about it, hastily came to 
the conclusion that it formed part of the fortifications. The 
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map given in Hemingway's history (1831) was a facsimt 
of Broster's, with the same descriptions attached. He ha • 
carefully examined all the publications upon Chests 
within his reach, and could find no contemporary evidenc 
of any outwork or fortification having ever existed on th 
Roodee. 

Now, let them examine the evidences afforded b) 
the remains themselves. Mr. Cox said " the remains are 
eminently consistent with a fort of the date 1642, and 
they accord with nothing so well as that." Let them see 
in what this consistency consisted. The contemporary 
accounts of the siege stated that in October, 1642, the 
Common Council determined that special care should be 
taken for the defence of the city. In accordance therewith 
the outworks and entrenchments were carried on with so 
much vigour that in the beginning of 1643 the "mud 
walls," mounts, bastions, &c., were all completed, and 
several effective batteries planted. These were all earth- 
works ; not a word was there of slightest reference to any 
works at all on the Roodee. The whole of the construc- 
tions were completed within about three months. Now, 
on the supposition that this masonry on the Roodee was a 
fortification thrown up at the time of the siege, they must 
believe that whilst everywhere else round the city, where 
the only assaults ever came, earthworks were found suffi- 
cient, on the Roodee, which was free from attack by its 
situation and never was besieged at all, it was found 
necessary to have a solid construction of hewn stone. 
Moreover, that stone was not found nearer than six miles 
from Chester, and was identical with the remains at the 
Kaleyards. So that they must believe that in the course of 
three months the stone was quarried, carted six miles 
through a hostile host, worked into solid square blocks, 
and built into a rampart two hundred yards long, carried 
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down to a depth of twelve feet below the surface and eight 
feet above, and when completed that it was utterly useless! 
There was not the slightest appearance of fortification 
about it. It was simply the breast or retaining wall of a 
wharf having a frontage to the then estuary, and a return 
along a creek at the north end. This extent of work, with 
the difficulty attending sinking the foundations on the 
shore level, would require at least a year, probably two or 
three, to complete it. The breadth from the front of the 
retaining wall to the foot of the city wall was only fourteen 
feet. The city wall was probably built in the fifteenth 
century. At all events it was in existence at the time of 
the siege. What could be done in the way of defence by 
a narrow strip of land fourteen feet wide and an exposed 
front of two hundred yards it was difficult to see. All the 
other outworks shown in the map were constructed oil 
Vauban's principles of fortification, with angles and 
returns, so that no point was left free from a flanking fire. 
In this case there was nothing but a long narrow strip, 
utterly unprotected, which could not have resisted an 
attack for an hour. Again, Mr. Cox called attention to 
the battery at Brewer's Hall, and said it was built to 
protect the ford over the river, and to "crossfire" with the 
alleged fortification on the Roodee. There was no ford 
here across the river. The ford was beyond the castle, 
considerably more to the southwards. The cause of the 
erection of the fort at Brewer's Hall, was to command the 
estuary and repel any attack by water. The "fort" was 
merely an earthwork, or " sconce." But this was efTected 
by a point blank fire across the river, to prevent the 
assailants from creeping round the flank of the Water 
Tower and attacking the west wall in front. If any- 
body would look at the map, a mere glance would show 
the absurdity of any supposed co-operation from a long 
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wall facing in an entirely different direction. In point of 
fact, although the city was furiously attacked on the other 
three sides, no assault was ever attempted from the 
Roodee. 

There were several interesting corroborations of the 
existence of an "emporium" or wharf in this locality. 
He had alluded to the narrowness of the strip of land 
between the edge of the breast wall and the foot of the 
city wall. It would be difficult to find a use to which such 
a narrow long strip could ever have been put ; but it must 
be remembered that the west wall of the city was much 
later in date than any of the others, and was only built 
after the tidal water had receded and left the city high and 
dry. If they regarded the structure as the retaining wall 
of a wharf, with a return along the creek at the north end, 
tliey could easily understand that, when the wharf became 
useless, in building the city wall it would be advanced as 
far forward as would be consistent with safety, and so 
encroach on the original wharf There was a singular 
confirmation of this view in the fact that the wharf situated 
a little more to the east of the Little Roodee — where the 
water approached the land — was termed the "New Wharf," 
and was so marked on several of the maps. Down to a 
recent period this new wharf was lined with warehouses, 
and approached from the city by a gate called the Ship 
Gate. The water front had a retaining wall of a similar 
character to that on the Greater Roodee. These erections 
were swept away when the city wall was extended, and 
the land enclosed for building the new gaol. Everything 
pointed to the conclusion that the work in question was 
anterior to the city wall, and corresponded in a remarkable 
degree with the work at the Kaleyards. Both were of 
Roman construction, built with large stones without 
mortar, of material not found in the neighbourhood, and 
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with tool-marks of Roman character still to be seen. He 
invited careful examination of this ancient relic, believing 
it, as he did, to be probably the earliest in date of any of 
the precious remains of antiquity to be found in the 
glorious old city of Chester. 

Professor T. M'Kenny Hughes, M.A., F.S.A., said he 
came to learn all he could in respect to a subject of 
which at present he had not sufficient knowledge to criti- 
cise. If it would be in order, however, he would like to 
ask a few questions. For instance, in the course of the 
remarks of the gentlemen who had already spoken — and 
who were essentially conversant with the subject — he would 
have liked it to be pointed out more clearly why they gave 
no alternative dates for the origin of the walls between the 
Roman period and the seventeenth century — ^why they 
met with nothing of fourteenth-century work ? He would 
like to ask Sir James Picton what was going on in Chester 
at the time Conway was being fortified, and why they 
could not be put in possession of certain facts to form a 
conclusion ? They had heard of buttresses, which were not 
ordinary buttresses, but flat pieces of masonry against 
the wall, and a good deal had been said about the character 
of the stone; and he would like to know whether, in the 
present day, if they were building walls of that character, 
with such materials and under such circumstances, they 
would not readily run into the large ashlar work or not ? 
Various things of that sort required explanation. He 
thought there would be very great difficulty in under- 
pinning the wall, as had been spoken of, although after 
what he had seen of Mr. Jones' work it might not be so 
impossible with him. If they looked at descriptions and 
histories of fortresses, they would, he thought, see how such 
walls as they had in Chester were worked up. But, per- 
haps, covering the stones with earth for so long might be 
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the real point to be considered in their preservation, as 
well as the wide foss keeping the enemy at a distance from 
the wall. At present they seemed not to possess sufficient 
data to form a judgment, and he hoped the few remarks 
he had made would call them forth. 

Mr. De Gray Birch, F.S.A., who was the next speaker, 
remarked that so much had been said about the wall, that 
it might be well if at that late hour of the evening he had 
something to say concerning the stones, which had been 
neglected by the previous speakers, although they were the 
key to the position. He submitted that in the course of 
the extensive excavations that had been made no relic had 
been challenged either by Mr. Watkin or his followers as 
having a mediaeval origin, with the exception of the 
important stone exhibited this evening and known as the 
" ecclesiastical " stone, from its having been so called by 
the opponents of the Roman origin of the walls. That 
stone, he was glad to say, had received greater attention 
elsewhere than in Chester. It had been his good fortune, 
by the courtesy of the city authorities (whom he begged 
that evening to thank) to set that stone before the most 
eminent antiquarian authorities in London; and he was 
glad to say they accepted it — as he himself had stated it 
to be from the first — as of Roman origin.^ Some had 
stated that the larger figure on the stone indicated an 
ecclesiastical dignity, accompanied by an acolyte. He 
believed Mr. Watkin had gone so far as to characterise the 
figure as of the fourteenth century, for he (Mr. Watkin) had 
said the figure on the left hand had a strong resemblance 
to figures on corbels, commonly seen in churches of that 



1 Mr. Birch's paper, read before the Society of Antiquaries, London, OQ 
the 8th December, 1887, will be found on pp. 25 to 39, where an illustration 
of this stone is given. 
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date. Mr. Watkin also saw in the vesture of the large 
figure a representation of an ecclesiastical stole or band, 
and some even went so far as to say they could observe a 
chalice held in the left hand of the larger figure. But these 
fancies were now all dispelled. What they really saw on 
the stone was a Roman matron clad in the ordinary cos- 
tume of a provincial lady, with the cloak she wore parted, 
and with a long band coming over the arm — not over the 
collar-bone, as it would be in the case of an ecclesiastic. 
She held in her hand, not a cup, but a mirror — a flat mirror, 
such as might be seen depicted in the hands of any Chinese 
or Japanese lady of the present day, with a short handle, 
and a disk of polished silver. She was, no doubt, repre- 
sented . there as holding the favourite implement she was 
generally seen using during her lifetime. The other figure 
represented one of her attendants. He invited those 
present to consider the method by which the raised figures 
were produced. It would be observed that it was not in 
the usual method that mediaeval stones were sculptured, 
where the ordinary surface was wholly cut away, leaving 
the figures in relief. But here they had the stone scooped 
away, leaving a true margin of stone representing a band, 
while the scooping had been practised to give sufficient 
relief. Every one who knew the Grosvenor Museum would 
call to mind other stones there treated in the same way. 

That day, by the kindness of the Dean, he had been 
allowed to inspect some other stones, which had been taken 
out of the wall, and carefully deposited in a locked-up shed 
in the Dean's Field. They possessed exactly the same 
characteristics. There were a number of sculptured stones 
resembling in every degree those before the meeting; 
also stones with lewis holes in them, with tool-marking 
and bands round the border, stones treated in exactly the 
same manner, and in respect to which he could come to no 
G 
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other conclusion than — ^and he was sure those present would 
come to no other conclusion than — that they were Roman 
stones. With regard to these ancient relics discovered in 
the Dean's Field, he thought it would be right if the Society 
in its wisdom were to publish them in a tentative manner, 
and without delay. He knew it was intended to give a 
detailed account of all the stones taken out of the wall, but 
in the interest of the archaeological world he might say 
they wished to have this pabulum that they might digest 
it at leisure.^ 

Mr. Shrubsole, who was the next speaker, said that 
having on a previous occasion explained his views at some 
length, he would now only refer to some items which came 
before them in this discussion for the first time. Mr. Brock 
had quoted from Stukeley, who in 1725 visited Chester, 
and professed to have seen a Roman archway at the East- 
gate. In estimating the value of this evidence, we must 
remember that his narrative is often inexact, and, as in this 
case, contradictory. The Eastgate was standing for forty- 
three years after it was seen by him. From drawings of 
the period, we know that what he saw was the pointed arch 
of an Edwardian building, which was taken down in 1768, 
when inscriptions and sculptures of Roman age were found, 
built into the structure, just as in the north wall. Forty 
years ago, when sewering was being done near the East- 
gate, the Roman level was reached at a depth of ten or 
twelve feet, and with it the paved street. This would 
bring the crown of the Roman gate about on a level with 
the pavement over which Stukeley passed, so that instead 
of seeing it above his head — if it had existed at all — it 
would have been beneath his feet. 



^ Mr. Birch's report on these stones, read to the Society on the 9th April, 
1888, will be found on pp. 98 to 131. 
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Mr. Brock had spoken of the supposed bullet-marks to be 
seen on the walls, as an evidence of their antiquity. Well, 
he (the speaker) did know, that a tale of this kind was told 
by the self-constituted " City Guides," but, like many of 
their tales, it should be taken cum grano scUis. It was the 
first time that he had heard of an antiquary endorsing 
their views. A careful examination of the walls would 
have shown that these so-called "shot-holes" occurred on 
the inside as well as on the outside of the walls — an 
awkward incident for the bullet-hole theory. Their occur- 
rence is due to natural causes, in this way. The walls are 
built mainly of sandstone taken from the pebble-bed series, 
so called from the presence of a number of small rounded 
pebbles. With the weathering of the stone these pebbles 
drop out, and in each cavity so left, on a windy day, fine 
grains of sand are whirled around, and little by little the 
hole is enlarged, until it becomes first the "bullet hole," 
and next the round-shot hole of the guides' lively 
imagination. 

Speaking of the stone leads me to notice the remarks 
which have been made as to the good quality of the stone 
composing the walls. 

Sir James Picton : I didn't say that 

Mr. Shrubsole: In the Roodee wall I believe Mr. Brock 
stated that the original Roman stones still remain, and 
that they are of exceptional quality, and brought from a 
distance. 

Mr. Brock : I didn't say that. 

Mr. Shrubsole: Well. It has been so stated a good 
many times, during the recent controversy. 

Mr, Brock : I would say if I knew it, but I really do not 
know where the stones came from. 

Mr. Shrubsole: Some antiquarians had gone to the 
Peckforton Hills, and some to Helsby for the stone, but 
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the point was that the stones in the wall were really local 
stones, and that their identity as such was established be- 
yond doubt He would now refer to the finding of a 
Roman coin in the walls by a workman, as mentioned by 
Mr. Brock. This circumstance, if true, would be of some 
value in determining the age of the wall. It opens out a 
somewhat amusing episode, since it is an open secret that 
not one, but a hundred or more of Roman coins were, 
during the past summer, offered for sale at is. 6d. each, to 
strangers visiting the " walls." To enhance their value in 
the eyes of purchasers, they were guaranteed to be from 
the " hole in the wall." My surprise is that only one found 
its way into the wall. I do not say that the coin has not 
come out of the wall, but that its stay there was very 
short, and that in appearance it very much resembles the 
larger importation. It is not the first instance in Chester 
in which a demand for certain antiquities has led to a 
supply. 

Mr. Rimmer: Where were they found ? 

Mr. Shrubsole: Very hard to say. The caution to the 
public against purchasing them would be found in the 
Chester Courant about two months ago. The coins which 
I saw were third brass Roman, and of the lowest value. 
They arrived early in the summer, and at one shilling and 
sixpence each must have proved a profitable investment to 
the introducer. Another little matter he wished to refer 
to. Mr. Brock had given them some half-dozen reasons, 
why there was no military platform on the Roodee. He 
said there could not be ; there was not room. But he 
(the speaker) had brought a photograph of one of the 
oldest maps of Chester, and those present might look at 
it, and judge for themselves whether there really was not 
ample room. 

The next point he wished to bring before them was this. 
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that the wall, of which they had heard so much that night, 
was not the oldest wall they had found in the city walls. 
He referred now to the discoveries made in the wall in 
Water Tower Street; when a portion of it gave way some 
four years ago, it was found that at this point the north 
wall "thinned out," and was found acting the part of a 
buttress to an older wall built of small ashlar stones well 
bedded in mortar, which might have been of almost any 
age. Again, it was not the first wall on the site, for 
several reasons. The speaker here referred to the diagram 
of the north wall, as drawn by the city surveyor, observing 
that there they would see a twenty feet wall, twelve feet of 
which were buried in earth. He (Mr. Shrubsole) said the 
Romans were wise builders, and he would ask those 
present to use their common sense as to whether it was 
like their work, that, having built the wall, they afterwards 
banked it up with twelve feet of earth. It was so loosely 
constructed (being without mortar) that it would not 
otherwise have held together. The explanation was not 
difficult, if they understood that there had been a mediaeval 
wall previously on the spot, of which the twelve feet of 
earth formed the rampart. Further, to admit that the wall 
under discussion was the first on the site, remembering that 
it was largely constructed of stones from Roman temples, 
brought in this dilemma, that the Romans built temples, 
which subsequently went to ruin before the north wall was 
constructed. This we know to be contrary to the in- 
variable practice of the Romans. Moreover, the wall 
could not be older than the age of the stones of which 
it was built. The style of lettering in some of the inscrip- 
tions was certainly as late as the third century. It was 
foolish to think of Deva without a wall until that period. 

He would next call attention to the rude construction of 
the face of the inner portion of the wall. In the drawing 
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of it used by Mr. Brock, he challenged its accuracy, and 
said it did not give a true idea of the wall itself when first 
opened to view. The stones on the inner face below the 
soil were of the rudest possible character, projecting one or 
two feet beyond the line of the face. Many fell down as 
the earth was removed. The drawing showed the wall as 
the surveyor had repaired it, and not as it was when first 
opened out. What had been done, as they might have 
noticed, was to form a sloping trench down to the base of 
the wall, and this was what he saw. That the stones on 
the inner face were irregularly placed, one row projecting 
one or two feet beyond another, and, naturally enough, 
some stones had fallen down. He well remembered it, 
for one day as he was passing he heard the masons, 
as they were at work, calling, "Look out, here comes 
another," showing the loose way in which the stones 
were placed in position. He asked how it was possible 
to think that a wall could be constructed of uniform 
thickness and character with such an assortment of 
stones as they had found in the wall — massive cornices 
of many patterns, rounded copings, pilasters, and flat 
tombstones. He could assure them that, in addition to 
these, much of the wall was built of rough, unsquared 
stones, that never had a chisel mark on them ; they were 
simply layers or " flags " of sandstone as they were got out 
of the quarries, with a layer of earth on top and then 
another layer of rough stones, and " cornices and copings" 
followed. 

The Rev. Chairman here intimated to Mr. Shrubsole 
that he had exceeded his limit of time, and he at once 
gave way and resumed his seat. 

Mr. I. Matthews Jones (city surveyor), who was next 
invited to offer an opinion, said he was glad of the oppor- 
tunity of corroborating in some measure all that Mr. Brock 
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had stated in reference to the wall, and also to state publicly 
that he had corresponded with, and personally conducted 
over the excavations, many whose names stood high on the 
rolls of archaeological science ; and none of those gentle- 
men had expressed opinions adverse to the Roman origin 
or building of the walls. On the other hand, he had made 
diligent enquiry and research in regard to the opinions of 
those gentlemen, who were claimed as authorities as taking 
an opposite view; but he had not, as yet, been able to 
find any published record of such opinions, or in support 
of the assertions that had been made. Anonymous con- 
tributors had been plentiful; and certain critics now and 
then during the progress of the work, at the time the wall 
was, as it were, partially disembowelled, reminded him of 
the wise men of Gothan, who, having had removed the 
internal works of a clock, proceeded to compare it unfairly 
with a timepiece perfect in all .its parts. He might say that 
the local Society had reason to congratulate itself upon 
having had the evidence of gentlemen to bear on the wall, 
whose professional and practical training enabled them to 
distinguish and appreciate a wall when they saw it; also 
that their professional status was such that they had no 
need to distort facts, to extenuate or "set down aught in 
malice" in regard to the monuments of ancient cities and 
their past history. 

Mr. John Griffiths asked the surveyor to g^ve a more 
direct answer to Mr. Shrubsole's expressed opinion in 
regard to the construction of the inner face of the wall as 
represented on the diagram. 

The Chairman : The point as to the irregularity of the 
wall inside ? — the assertion of Mr. Shrubsole was that the 
wall in its present state is not in a tolerably straight line, 
but "jagged in " very much ? Although he might say that 
being jagged in was one of the arguments of Mr. Brock, 
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who had told them it was necessary for the support of the 
wall ; yet Mr. Shrubsole had asserted that it was jagged in 
very much more than was represented on the diagram — 
two feet he said it was on the south face. 

The City Surveyor said the diagram showing the work 
was prepared and laid down to dimensions, and was 
absolutely correct, as far as a draughtsman could make it, 
at the various points where the section was taken. Mr. 
Shrubsole had spoken of an acquaintance of thirty years 
with the subject of the walls, but he (the speaker) might 
be allowed to point out that Mr. Thompson Watkin had 
referred to Mr. Shrubsole as not having entered into any 
study of the walls even so late as the year 1874. Now, 
that was only thirteen years since, and not thirty. 

Professor M*Kenny Hughes said he had been down the 
holes, and had his attention drawn to the nature of the 
work, and he certainly must say that, after examination, 
his opinion agreed very much with what had fallen from 
Mr. Shrubsole. 

Mr. A. O. Walker was of the same opinion. 

Mr. E. W. Cox said he could give very general confirma- 
tion to all that had been advanced both by Mr. Shrubsole 
and Mr. Thompson Watkin. 

Mr. T. Hodgkin, F.S.A., said that he was not sure 
whether this was not rather a question for architects than 
for antiquaries. He would be glad if a jury of architects 
could be empannelled to try the question. He often felt 
that there was a danger of persons like himself, who were 
only antiquaries, talking nonsense when they were dis- 
cussing architectural questions ; and, on the other hand, he 
always remembered with pleasure a visit which he paid to 
Chester^ (not Chester), the Roman camp of Cilurnum, in 
company with his brother-in-law, Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, 
who, as an architect, was able at once to explain things 
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that had puzzled him on every previous visit. There was 
a point mentioned by- Mr. Watkin as to which he felt some 
doubt, and that was as to the use of sepulchral monuments 
in fortifications. Mr. Watkin thought that any Roman 
general who should have dared to use these burial slabs in 
the rebuilding of the city walls would have rendered him- 
self liable to severe punishment. Whether such an act 
would have been regarded as sacrilege, and if so, what 
would have been, theoretically, its punishment, he could not 
say ; but he thought it was clear that practically the thing 
was done by Roman engineers. If they took the case of 
the walls of Rome, built by Aurelian in the third century, 
and added to by Honorius in the fifth, they would find two 
important sepulchral monuments actually built up in the 
gates of the city. In the Porta Salara was included a tomb, 
erected in the reign of Domitian, to the memory of the 
young poet, Sulpicius Maximus, who died at the age of 
twelve ; and in the Porta Maggiore, the sumptuous tomb 
of Eurysaces, the baker, and his wife, who, as an inscription 
facetiously records, " lie buried in this bread-basket." So 
much for the alleged desecration of sepulchral stones. 
Visitors to the very interesting remains of Ostia would 
remember a number of sculptured slabs (not sepulchral) 
laid flat on their faces and built up into an arch, with no 
more feeling for the decorations upon them, or regard for 
their original purpose, than had been shown by those who 
had immured these sculptured stones in the walls of 
Chester. 

Then as to the idea that the stones either in the 
north wall or the Roodee wall had been brought from a 
Roman cemetery, and hastily built up into a suddenly- 
raised rampart. He wished those who spoke of hasty 
rebuilding in time of war would consider the case of the 
Heidenmauer at Wiesbaden. There we have undoubtedly 
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a wall built up in great haste in tumultuary times, probably 
in the third or fourth century, to repel the attacks of the 
Alamanni. And what a wall it is — a conglomerate of 
the most heterogeneous materials ; here the shaft of a 
column, there a piece of a pediment, all tossed in higgledy- 
piggledy — anything to get some sort of rampart to shelter 
the soldiers from the onset of the barbarians. Let them 
compare that wall with the solid, regular masonry of the 
north wall, or the structure flanking the Roodee, and he 
thought they would see grave reason to doubt the theory 
of the " tumultuary" erection of the latter. 

The difference between the disputants in this contro- 
versy was perhaps not so wide as some persons sup- 
posed. No one would deny, on the one hand, that far 
the larger part of the walls of Chester, as we see them in 
walking round the city, is Edwardian, or even of a later 
date. And, on the other hand, neither Mr. Watkin nor 
Mr. Shrubsole denied that many of the stones in the 
particular parts of the wall to which attention has been 
called (north wall. Kaleyards, Roodee) had been fashioned 
into their present shape by Roman hands. But were 
they reared into their present position by Roman hands ? 
That is the gist of the present controversy. In this 
point of view the stones described this evening, which 
add so largely to the wealth of the Chester Museum in 
Roman remains, do not at first sight help, but rather hinder, 
the advocates of the Roman theory. For these stones must 
have belonged to Roman Deva, and what was the northern 
rampart of that city while these stones stood in it ? And if 
that rampart were only rebuilt, how could we imagine these 
sepulchral stones placed in its very foundations when the 
rebuilding was going on ? The rebuilders would thus seem 
to have given themselves a great deal of unnecessary 
trouble to very little purpose. The theory advanced by 
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Mr. Brock, that the line of the city might have been pushed 
further northward in the interval between the carving of 
these stones and their inclusion in the wall, would no doubt 
meet this difficulty; but some further evidence seemed 
necessary to raise it from a conjecture into a fact. He con- 
fessed that what he had seen that day, and especially the 
continuation of the plinth for so considerable a distance, 
did seem to him strong arguments in favour of the Roman 
origin of that part of the wall. The general character of 
this portion, and of the structure at the Roodee, did certainly 
remind him very strongly of the undoubtedly Roman 
remains in Northumberland. Especially he invited com- 
parison between the Roodee masonry and the equally fine 
and massive work under the northern gateway at Borcovicus. 
He hoped that the antiquaries of Chester would come over 
in a body to survey Cilurnum and Borcovicus, and to the 
best of his ability he would be happy to officiate as their 
guide. 

Great credit, he thought, was due to Mr. Shrubsole and 
Mr. Watkin for having raised this question, and caused 
the different portions of the wall to be thoroughly scru- 
tinised. Should the final decision be pronounced, on 
sufficient grounds, in favour of the Roman origin of some 
part of the present walls of Deva, he believed no one would 
be more highly pleased than those gentlemen. Even so 
Mr. Gardner had raised a most interesting and important 
discussion on the authenticity of the Paston Letters, and 
after at first throwing doubt upon them, had ended by 
declaring himself perfectly satisfied of their authenticity. 
Perhaps a similar result would be arrived at in the case of 
their still sceptical friends. 

Mr. Brock, in reply, said he would first take Mr. 
Thompson Watkin's objection as to the impossibility of 
any stone in the wall being durable enough to last [Mr. 
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Watkin : Red sandstone.] The instances he had cited 
could be seen and examined by all. With regard to these 
Roman stones being found, he took it that the chances 
were far more likely that they would be found in later 
Roman times, for the simple reason that then they would be 
abandoned, and at still later times covered with earth. For 
instance, if any one now wanted Norman stones to build 
into a wall, what chances would there be of finding them ? 
Very few would be found lying about. Yet we were as 
near to Norman times as that people were to Roman. And 
if they wanted Tudor or Jacobean stones even, where 
would they find them, except in some old building erected 
when they were obtainable, and no later ? Therefore, he 
took it, the probability was that these Roman stones had 
been found by some later Romans and used by them. 
With regard to what Mr. Watkin said respecting the 
cornice at the Northgate being built into the wall in the 
time of Queen Anne, when the " adornments " were put 
on, he (the speaker) knew of cases where " adornments " 
about that time meant simply to whitewash, and he thought 
it certain that the " adornments " spoken of on Pemberton's 
Parlour related to new flagging, the new parapets, and so 
on. He said, with all the assurance of his architectural 
knowledge, that they could trace the work that was done 
when that ;£'i,ooo was spent; if they wanted to "build" 
the walls, even excepting where the large stones were 
found, they would have to spend many thousands. Mr. 
Watkin said no altars had been found, and that his opinion 
would have been changed if altars had been found ! 
• Mr. Watkin : I know that ; I said it would have been 
different, and that a different wall would have been built if 
altars had been used instead of tombstones. 

Mr. Brock: Altars were not so plentiful! He spoke of 
the plinth. He need not trespass on their time with regard 
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to that, for he had referred to the plinth in the Roman 
wall in London, which proved the existence of such a 
feature in Roman times ; and here (in Chester) they had a 
continuous plinth all round the city. The same remark 
applied to what another gentleman had said. He spoke 
of the lower stones being all marked with Roman tool- 
marks. These were very distinct. They might be seen in 
the north wall, and at the Roodee particularly; also they 
might be seen in the Kaleyards — a peculiar diagonal or 
zigzag pattern, which that gentleman knew so well as 
existing in the North of England wall. 

Mr. Hodgkin : We call it the " feather " tool-mark. 

Mr. De Gray Birch: There are eight or more different 
patterns. 

Mr. Watkin : I don't deny that the stones are Roman. 

Mr. Brock (continuing): Now, they came to another 
argument. None of these stones — again he spoke as an 
architect — could be taken down from any other old 
building and rebuilt as they now saw them in juxta- 
position with older work without showing a different 
colour, and the fact that these stones were all uniform led 
him to believe that they were all placed there at one time, 
and that time Roman. Not only so, but they could not 
remove stones three feet long, two feet broad, and one foot 
three inches high as if they were bricks. They would run 
a risk in moving them, and they had no modern lewis 
holes ; had they been put up at a recent time they might 
depend upon it that a modern builder would have used 
lewis holes, instead of carrying on only a small piece of 
walling at one time as he would have had to do. If he 
had a large work to do he would have used modern lewis 
holes. Mr. M*Kenny Hughes had raised the question how 
it was that the stones they saw in portions of the wall 
had no Edwardian marks. He (the speaker) took it that 
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the whole of the wall from the large unmortared stones to 
the parapet was Edwardian to a large extent, and if they 
examined it they would see that it was so, although they 
might trace work of the thirteenth and fifteenth centuries 
as well. In the north wall one of the re-worked stones, 
probably Roman originally, has a very distinct mason's 
mark, apparently of Edwardian date. But if the wall was 
not built till the time of Queen Anne, they would not be 
likely to find any mediaeval wall there at all. How did 
the holders of such opinion account for the existence of 
any mediaeval work ? 

Another speaker referred to the rough irregular nature 
of the wall, and that there was no indication of its Roman 
origin, but the wall was as he (the speaker) had sketched 
it (on the blackboard). The confessedly Roman stones, 
even supposing for argument sake that they had all been 
brought from elsewhere, must have always formed just 
such a wall as at present. Their unmortared beds showed 
that conclusively. Objectors to the belief that the stones 
were in situ must be bound to admit that, wherever else 
they were originally, they must have formed part of walling 
similar to what they now see. Mr. Shrubsole had objected 
to Mr. Jones' section, and some of his friends also, but he 
(the speaker) went about with a powerful argument in its 
favour — a foot rule. He could assure them that he had 
measured the wall irrespective of Mr. Jones, he had made a 
rough diagram, and he asserted that his drawing was correct 
in every respect. Mr. Jones had had the good sense (in 
anticipation of remarks of that kind being made) to draw 
his sketch so that a child might test it by going to the 
actual spot. The drawing was correct. He said it on 
the authority of having measured it. He said it on the 
authority of knowing Mr. Jones' accuracy. Mr. Shrubsole 
had kindly told them that those were not bullet marks on 
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the wall. It was true he had not noticed them until that 
day, but his attention had been called to them by an old 
inhabitant. He had seen similar marks elsewhere which 
were known to be bullet marks, and he ventured to say — 
Mr. Shrubsole's geological knowledge notwithstanding — 
that those were bullet marks. 

It would be noticed in regard to the excavations 
at the Roodee wall that what was now shown to be the 
actual face of the work really corresponded with the north 
wall, and he would ask them carefully to consider whether 
it was at all possible for any mediaeval builders to have 
found anywhere such an enormous number of what were 
confessedly Roman stones, with faces so remarkably per- 
fect ? Had they been so found, would it not have become 
necessary to re-face them, and not to leave them with 
the tool-marks which the Romans had worked so many 
hundred of years before ? He took it that that was no small 
argument. Then, as to Mr. Shrubsole's stricture on the 
coin said to have been found. He (the speaker) thought 
those present would do him the justice of saying that he 
had laid as little stress as possible on that incident. He 
had completed his address before he brought the coin 
under their notice, and after he had sat down. He had 
known too much, however, of "kindly turns" like that 
being done, where a question of antiquity was in dispute, 
to take much notice of such finds. But he believed this 
coin to be genuine; he believed it was really found by the 
workman who said he had found it. However, he had not 
laid stress upon it, but if it were queried as a mere matter 
of positive certainty, he thought one might very well do so. 

Adverting to Mr. Shrubsole's reflection on the crumbling 
nature of the wall when interfered with by the workmen, 
the speaker said he could not, of course, refer to Mr. Jones' 
workmen at that juncture; but he thought the incident of 
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falling stones was reasonably to be accounted for; he must 
accept Mr. Shrubsole's statement observing only that it 
was what he (Mr. Brock) did not see. The speaker here 
pointed out by means of the diagram how likely it was 
that stones would be liable to fall from the later loose wall- 
work of the upper wall when any excavation was being 
carried on below. Some speakers had referred to Roman 
tiles being used in connection with Roman wall building, 
but it did not necessarily follow everywhere, and many 
other questions might be raised as to other modes of 
building. Tiles were not always necessarily used in such 
constructions. Referring to the supposed sanctity of tombs 
in Roman times, he mentioned the well-known fact that 
the sepulchres of the ancient Etruscans were not respected 
by the later Romans, who rifled them for the sake of getting 
the then fashionable vases which they contained. It was 
very much the case at the present day with ourselves, 
Christians as we were. When a graveyard was to be 
altered or extended, or some addition made to a church, it 
would be found that they were not over particular, despite 
the " reverence for the dead," which we were supposed to 
possess. Many a cartload had been sold by builders and 
used as mere paving stones. 

The Mayor said, however late the hour might be, he was 
sure the audience would not depart without thanking Mr. 
Brock for his eminently useful and instructive lecture, and 
the other gentlemen, for the information and light they 
had throw on a subject of so much interest as the dis- 
coveries recently made in Chester. They had reason to 
feel greatly gratified at the honour those gentlemen had 
done them in coming there and expressing their opinions 
that evening; and he was sure they would all agree with 
him and join in wishing them their cordial thanks. 

His Honour Judge Wynne Ffoulkes formally seconded 
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the motion, which was passed with acclamation, and briefly 
acknowledged by Mr. Brock, bringing the proceedings to 
a close. 



Note relative to the Coin. — The workman who found it 
explained to me the position in which it was found, namely, 
on an unmortared stone lying on the percolated red earth 
on one of the " beds." He saw it on removing a temporary 
wooden bearer, erected by Mr. Jones to support the upper 
part of the wall. It could not have been placed where 
found while the bearer was in position. The beam had 
been inserted as soon as the wall had been prepared for it. 
The coin is covered with green patina, and over this is a 
reddish deposit similar to the colour of the earth. Query, 
would any dealer on the walls be likely to trespass upon 
the excavations to deposit the coin where found, especially 
since he could get is. 6d. by selling it? Would any pur- 
chaser be likely to do so after he had given is. 6d. for it? 
E. P. L. B. 




THE INSCRIBED ROMAN STONES 

RECENTLY FOUND AT CHESTER, DURING 
THE SECOND SERIES OF REPAIRS TO 
THE NORTH WALL. 

BY WALTER DE GRAY BIRCH, F.S.A. 
(Read gth A^l, 1888.) 

THE city of Chester has always been fertile in Roman 
remains, and the pages of our many archaeological 
Journals and Transactions contain numerous notices of 
discoveries, which have been made from time to time in or 
about the city in which we are assembled to-night, to con- 
sider some of the newest discoveries that are to be added 
to the ever-increasing list. The total sum of these yields 
a record which gives a good place to Chester in the front 
rank of English cities, if they are arranged in order of the 
numbers and importance of their antiquities. The recent 
visit of the British Archaeological Association has stimu- 
lated research; the controversies which have subsequently 
arisen respecting the walls has aroused attention; and at 
the present moment the epigraphical relics which have been 
recovered in the course of your investigations into the con- 
struction of the north wall of the city may justly be said 
to have given a culminating point to the interest which 
attaches to Roman Chester. 

Of the city walls so much has been said, and so much 
written, so many conflicting opinions have been promul- 
gated, that (although I, for one, have a firm belief in their 
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Roman origin and character) it is not my intention to 
make more than incidental mention of them on this 
occasion. With regard to the so-called "ecclesiastical 
stone," about which I read a paper to the Society of Anti- 
quaries on the 8th December last/ I would, with your 
permission, say that so lately as the 15th of February Mr. 
E. P. Brock — whose lecture in this room on the Chester 
walls I had the great privilege of hearing — exhibited 
before the British Archaeological Association three curious 
statuettes of terra cotta, of small size, found in Asia Minor, 
of Greek workmanship, representing female figures, one of 
which has singular stole-like bands hanging down in front, 
the general appearance being very similar to that of the 
larger figure of the two on the Chester stone. One of these 
I now lay before you with the owner's permission. Major 
A. P. di Cesnola, F.S. A., during the course of his systematic 
excavation of various sites in the island of Cyprus, dis- 
covered several statuettes bearing, among other details of 
drapery, stoles identical with that seen on this very stone. 
Those of my Hearers who happened to be in London last 
month found Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson, the fine art 
auctioneers, engaged in a sale of some of these Cypriote 
antiquities, and among them lot 381 is described in the 
sale catalogue as a "Fine Statuette of Venus, archaic 
style, draped, wearing stole-like bands down the front of 
the dress with fringed ends," &c. Lot 841 in the same 
catalogue is another statuette of a muse with a lyre "with 
peculiar stole-like bands in front of the dress." 

The repairs to the north wall, which revealed this re- 
markable stone, have yielded also no less than twenty- 
seven inscribed slabs of various dates and of considerable 
importance. Thirteen of these were described by your 
city surveyor last October, and they have been discussed 

* Printed on pp. 25 to 39. 
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and explained by Mr. W. Thompson Watkin and others 
It is to the fourteen recently found inscriptions that I desire 
to direct your attention to-night, and I trust to be able to 
point out some peculiarities in them which will repay 
your examination and consideration. The Archaeological 
Society of Chester is indeed fortunate in being the posses- 
sor of these vestiges of the Romans in the midst of them ; 
they will be a welcome and important addition to the 
collections already deposited in the Grosvenor Museum, 
where the evident bestowal of much care has brought 
together a highly instructive and attractive assemblage of 
similar relics. 

I. 

The monument dedicated to the shades of Publius 
Rustius must have been of an imposing character, judging 
from the remains of it which are included in this series. 
All that is now left is the rectangular slab, bearing the 
whole of the inscription, surmounted by the feet only of 
the original effigy of the departed personage which for- 
merly adorned it. This slab measures two feet ten inches 
wide, two feet three inches high, and nine inches thick. 
The edge of the stone is decorated with a broad flat border 
or frame, enclosing a narrow semi-circular moulding, which 
in turn bounds the depressed field containing the inscrip- 
tion of six lines, in fine bold Roman capital letters, as 
follows (see Plate VII.):— 

D . M . P . RVSTO 
FABA > CRESCEN > BRX 
MIL . LEG . XX . V . V . 
AN . XXX . STP . X . 
GROMA . HERES . 
FAC . CVR . 

There are several points of epigraphical interest in the 
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inscription. The stops are delta-shaped or triangular. In 
the three words, Rustio^ Fabia^ and Brix^ the I is placed 
over the preceding consonant. The ma in Groma and the 
HE in heres are ligulates. The meaning is : To the Divine 
Shades. Fabia Crescentia of Brescia, his heir, caused [this 
monument] to be erected to the memory of Publius Rustius, 
a soldier of the Twentieth Legion, the Valerian, the Vic- 
torious, a stipendiary for thirfer^^ears, a surveyor of the 
camp for ten years. I believe- ft'4ias been suggested that 
Groma is to be read as the name of the heir, but it does not 
seem probable, nor can the inscription be interpreted on this 
supposition without difficulty as to the grammar and sense 
at the same time the position of the numerals is peculiar. 

The name of the deceased is quite new to Roman in- 
scriptions in Britain, but Rustius is found on no less than 
eleven inscriptions in Muratori's collection. 

Hiibner describes (I. R. B., No. 704) a tabella ansata^ which 
was found in the year 183 1, at Chesterholm or Vindolana^ the 
" statio per lineam valli nona," also called Little Chesters, 
and now preserved in the Museum at Chesters, on which is 
the following illustrative inscription : " Jovi Optimo Maxi- 
mo ceterisque Diis immortalibus et Genio Praetorii Q. 
Petronius Q. f Fabia Urbicus praefectus cohortis IV. Gal- 
lorum ... ex Italia domo Brixia votum solvit pro se ac 
suis." This clue connects the well-born Fabia Crescentia, 
Crescentina, or Crescentilla (for all these forms are found), 
with the Fabian tribe of Brixia or Brescia in the district of 
Venice.^ There was also a Roman Brixellum, a town on 
the right bank of the River Po, in the same province. At 
first I was inclined to accept for this word Brix the signi- 
fication which has been attributed to it by the late Dr. 



^ Brixia, as a geographical term applied to a name, occurs thirteen times 
in Muratori's work. Fabia is universally found in the Roman world. 
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Edwin Guest, in his learned dissertations, entitled Origines 
Celticae, vol. i., p. 26. This profound writer states: " Juba 
informs us that, by the Ludoi or Lydians, a freeman is 
called Brix . . . He, doubtless, meant that the phrase was 
current in the district which once formed the Lydian Em- 
pire. BrigSy there can be little doubt, was a Phrygian or 
Celtic word. It may, I think, be traced even in modern 
times, both in the Celtic and in the Teutonic languages, for 
I do not hesitate to consider it to be merely a variant form 
of our own word Frack or Frank." 

The word groma, which is found for the first time, I 
believe, throughout the whole range of Roman epigraphy 
in this newly-discovered slab, seems to be a contraction for 
gromaticus (unless there be a word gromariuSy now lost). 
Thegroma ox gruma (for each form is found) was, according 
to Festus, " a surveyor's pole, or measuring rod," and by 
metaphor it was applied to the centre of a camp, where the 
measuring rod was planted. Gromaticus was the adjective 
formed from the above word; and gromaticay the art of 
gromaticsy the art, that is, of field-surveying or castrameta- 
tion. In this case the term signifies military surveyor. 
Facciolati and Forcellini, in their celebrated Lexicon^ are 
very explicit as to groma or gruma, which they derive 
from yvw/Awv, yvwftry, and describe as indeXy normay genus 
mackinulae cujusdamy teste Festo, qua regiones agri cujus- 
que cognosci possunt, vel . . . mensura quaedam qua flexae 
viae ad lineam diriguntur, ut est agrimensorum : a graecis 
vocibus allatis. In castris quoque gruma erat locus mediuSy 
ubi gromae organum a metatore ponebatur ut quatuor 
faceret angulos normales, et ita divideret castra in quatuor 
partes quarum viae in grumae loco conveniebant. Erat 
prope praetorium." ..." In castris," says an ancient writer, 
^^ groma ponitur in tetrantem qua velut ad forum convenitur." 

As far as the Roman city of Chester is concerned, this 
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point of measurement would be near the site of St. Peter's 
Church, where the four streets, Watergate Street, Bridge 
Street, Eastgate Street, and Northgate Street, meet, or 
nearly meet, at right angles. This system of commencing 
measures of distance from a fixed selected point is illus- 
trated at a later age by the London Stone, and was quite 
distinct from the " boundary stoned 

The grumus was an ^^ acervus lapidum;*^ "terminorum 
lapides pro termino positos." It is thus exactly answerable 
to the Norman-English ^^lapidum congeries^' mentioned as 
a starting point for the surveyor employed by the monas- 
tery of Worcester in an ancient charter of the ninth century, 
included in the collection made by the monk Heming, at 
the instigation of Wlstan, his bishop. Speaking of two 
benefactors to the monastery, the monk says : " Post^ finem 
vitae illorum lapidum structura, more antiquorum super 
sepulchrum eorum opere artificioso cum cruce dominica ob 
monumentum largitatis et monimentum animarum ipso- 
rum composita est. . . . Perduravit haec lapidum structura 
usque ad tempora Eadwardi regis, quo regnante Alricus . . . 
presbyterium . . . ecclesiae ampliare studuit, ipsamque lapi- 
dum congeriem destructam operi immiscuit Ab hoc quoque 
lapide miliarium mensurabatur ad lapidem qui vocatur 
candidus lapis opere consimili extra civitatem ad aquilonem 
positi," &c. 

With these considerations I pass on to the next 
inscription. 

II. 

One of the most important monuments in this collection 
is that erected to the memory of Cecilius Donatus. It is 
rectangular, and measures two feet one inch wide, three 

^ Cartularium Sctxonicum, vol. iii., p. 208. 
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feet nine inches long, and eight and three-quarter inches 
thick. The upper half contains a countersunk subject in 
an arched or vaulted recess. The deceased is represented 
as reclining on a couch with head and footboards splayed 
outwards at the top, much after the style of some old- 
fashioned sofas. He is resting on the left elbow, the head 
and upper part of the trunk being raised. In his left hand 
he grasps a staff or baton. In his right hand, which is 
raised aloft, is a cup. On the left-hand side of the sculp- 
ture is the upper part of a woman, apparently also reclining 
on the couch. In the front or foreground there is a tripod 
table with offerings placed upon it. 

The inscription is as follows (see Plate VIII.): — 

D . M 

CECILIVS . DO NATVS . B 
ESSVS . NA 

TIONE . MILI 
TAVIT . ANN 
OS . XXVI VI . . . 

The concluding words of the inscription are imperfect 
and indistinct, but there can be little doubt that it reads 
thus: "Diis Manibus. Cecilius Donatus Bessus natione 
militavit annos xxvi vi[xit] . . ." The form of the lettering 
is good, but the arrangement is very peculiar. There is a 
gap between Do and natus. The division B\essus is un- 
welcome. There is a large space after Na on the third 
line, and the remainder of the word Hone is inscribed with 
plenty of room to spare on the left-hand side of the fourth 
line. There would have been room for the sculptor to add 
to Ann on the fifth line the os which he preferred to place 
in the sixth. It would seem that the inscription was cut 
by someone who did not understand the language, or at 
least by one who was unaccustomed to the practice of 
epigraphy. 
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This CeciHus Donatus, who, as we gather from this 
, monument, spent twenty-six years in the army before his 
intumulation at Chester, is declared to- have been Bessus 
natione, that is, by nation, by birth one of the Bessi or 
Bcororot, a people of Thrace or Mysia, on the borders near 
the River Hebrus, between Mounts Haemus and Pan- 
gaeus, or, according to Smith, about the Rivers Axius, 
Strymon, and Nestus. Herodotus states that the Bessi 
belonged to the Satrae, a free Thracian people, who 
rejoiced in the possession of an oracle of Dionysos in the 
highest part of their mountaifls.»^n the time of Strabo 
they dwelt along the southern slopes of Mount Haemus 
from the Euxine to the western frontiers of the Dardanians. 
In the second century after Christ the territory of the 
Bessi may seem to have been greatly reduced, for Ptolemy 
ranks them among the smaller races of Thrace, but this is 
considered to refer only to the western branch of the 
people between the Rivers Axius and Strymon. The 
writer of Smith's article states that they were the chief 
people of Thrace, and endowed with a warlike and inde- 
pendent character, probably never subdued by the Mace- 
donians ; even the Romans succeeded in conquering them 
only in their repeated wars against the Thracians. Strabo 
gives them the name of robbers. "Gens fera et latrociniis 
sueta. Metallorum divites et in effodiendo auro solertes 
fuisse." This uncivilized condition cannot, however, pass 
wholly unqualified, for they possessed towns, the chief of 
which were Philippopolis, Uscudama, and Bessapara. 

The poet Claudius refers to their predilection for gold- 
mining in the following lines : — 

Quidquid luce procul venas rimata sequaces 

Abdita pallentis fodit solertia Bessi. — Cons, MaL^ 41. 

The Thracian Cecilius Donatus of this sepulchral monu- 
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ment was in all probability the son — Romanized, as is 
evident from his name — of a subdued Bessus. The warlike 
nature of his race* probably led him into the congenial 
occupation which the Roman army offered, unless, indeed, 
he served under compulsion, as being one of those im- 
pressed into the military ranks on the conquest of his 
fatherland. Whether he ever was enabled to exercise his 
national abilities of niining in the neighbourhood of 
Chester and North Wales we shall not very easily 
ascertain. 

Muratori, in his valuable collection of Roman inscrip- 
tions, mentions several which illustrate this monument. 
For example: "Aelius Bassus^ natione Bessus" (774,3). 
The phrase, in fact, generally runs : " natione Bessus." 

Hiibner records (No. 1336: 145) the interesting inscrip- 
tion BESSVS. F . "Bessus fecit" on a fictile vase found at 
Camulodunum or Colchester, by Mr. Pollexfen, and now 
preserved in the British Museum. The term had there- 
fore passed from the original tribal designation into the 
secondary stage of an eponymic at the time when this 
piece of Roman pottery was fabricated. We may thus 
catch a passing glimpse of the transplanting system of the 
Roman empire, which conveyed Cecilius Donatus, the 
Thracian, to Chester's legionary camp, in the west, and led 
Bessus, or "the Thracian" par excellence^ to the Samian 
kilns of Colchester, in the east of Britain. 

III. 

A slab of much importance is that dedicated to Quintus 
Lohginus. It is rectangular, and measures three feet in 



^Bassus, which may perhaps be connected in some way with Bessus, occurs 
in several British Roman inscriptions recorded by Hiibner, C. R. Smith, and 
others, on monuments, vases, and other antiquities. 
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length, two feet two inches in height, and ten inches in 
thickness. The border is ornamented with a moulding o( 
three parts; first a flat outer framing, left from. the original 
face of the stone ; then a semi-circular roll ; and inside this 
another at a less height The inscription, in five lines, is 
as follows (see Plate VI L, opposite p. 100): — 

Q . LONGINVS 

POMENTNA 

LAETVS LVCO 

sfp . XV . 

> CORNEi, SEVeA. 

The i is suprascript over the preceding consonants in 
Pomentina^ Stip^ Cornelia Severiy and may be compared with 
the same practice in the monument of P. Rustius. 

This is the monument of Quintus Longinus Pomentina, 
a laetuSy or tenant, in the Lucus^ or grove, dedicated to 
some deity in the neighbourhood. He was a stipendiary 
or soldier serving for his pay, in the century of Cornelius 
Severus the centurion. 

The laetuSy under the later Roman empire, was a foreign 
bondman, who received a piece of land to cultivate, for 
which he paid a tribute or rent to his master. The lands 
so cultivated were called laeta^ or laeticae terrae. Forcellini 
defines laetus as "ita appellatus fuit sequiori Latinitatis 
tempore ille qui ex barbaris gentibus potioris erat condi- 
tionis quam servus infimi ordinis, cui praedium aliquod in 
colendum dabatur ut . . . tributum domino persolveret." 
The name Severus may possibly point to that of the 
Emperor Severus, who is declared^ by the historians Hero- 
dian and Dion Cassius to have, while resident in Britain, 
divided the island into two portions, named Britannia 
Superior and Britannia Inferior. 

' See Mr. Thompson Watkin's Roman Cheshire , p. 13. 
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Quintus Longinus Pomentina is a name new not only to 
Chester but to all Britain, but the single name Longinus 
is not a stranger to the city, for it occurs on the fine Roman 
altar in your museum, depicted by Mr. T. Watkin (in his 
valuable work, p. 170), who gives also the history of its 
wanderings; and recorded by Professor Hlibner (I. R. B., 
No. 167). 

IV. 

One of the largest inscribed stones recently exhumed is 
that dedicated to Aurelius Lucius. It has a rounded top, 
and measures four feet six inches high, by two feet four 
inches wide. The subject is in low relief, countersunk, and 
contained in a narrow side border, indicating the height of 
the original face of the stone. In the upper part is a 
Roman soldier of rank, appropriately attired, and reclining, 
with knees bent up, on a couch, which is furnished with a 
thick mattress. His body is supported on the left elbow. 
His hair is indicated in rolls. In his right hand he holds 
up high an elegantly-shaped poculum or cup for libations, 
after the conventional manner seen upon sepulchral stones 
of this class. In the background, on the left hand, directly 
over the legs of this tSi.^^ the sculptor has introduced two 
important emblems, which indicate the profession of the 
deceased. The first is a short dagger (mucro) or sword 
(gladius)y with broad blade (the point broken off by a frac- 
ture in the slab), short shoulder bar, and spherical knob. 
To the left of this is a helmet turned to the right, showing 
the hinged cheek-piece, hourglass-shaped orifice for the 
ear, and bold cresting, commencing with a bunch or pan- 
ache on the forehead, running down the back of the head, 
like a stiff mane, and ending at the nape of the neck with 
a horn-shaped projection. A very fine bronze Roman 
equestrian figure, recently found in the district of Castor, 
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* Figured in the Journal of the British Archceological Association^ 1888, 
p. 113. 
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near Peterborough,^ shows on the helmet of the rider a 
somewhat similar crest, but the topping and the ending 
details do not altogether correspond, and the form of the 
helmet itself is different. 

The slab is unfortunately imperfect beneath the couch. 
In the middle of this part of the design is a full-length 
figure, of which only the head, neck, and legs remain ; on 
the left a mask, and above it an almost destroyed object, 
the nature of which I am unable to ascertain ; on the right 
a tripod table of offerings, according to the conventional 
pattern. This probably represents an attendant slave 
serving at the funeral feast, but it is hard to say why the 
mask has been introduced, unless it is to point out that the 
funeral ceremonies of this military personage were cele- 
brated with some especial features in the way of a dramatic 
performance. 

The inscription is as follows (see Plate IX.) : — 

AVRELI . LVCI 
EQVITIS 
H. F.C. 

" The heir or heirs of Aurelius Lucius, the horse-soldier, 
caused this [monument] to be made." Below the inscrip- 
tion a height of fifteen inches of the lower part of the stone 
has been left roughly worked, as if it were intended for 
insertion into the ground, a practice not at all uncommon 
in Roman cemeteries, and one indeed which we ourselves 
have derived without interruption from the Romans. 

The inscription explains itself. From the fact that this 
eques had two names only, we cannot look upon him 
as possessed of higher social rank than that of a freedman. 
The true Roman patrician would have had three to his 

* Figured in the Journal of the British Archteological Association^ 18S8, 
p. 113. 
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record. But from the imperfect condition of the slab at 
the part where the first name would have been placed, it is 
impossible to say whether an initial letter of such a name 
or a contracted form of it may or may not have existed 
there. Yet I see no traces of such a name. It is not 
unlikely that the deceased owed his name — if he were a 
freedman — to a desire on the part of his master to flatter 
the Emperor Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, A.D. i6i — i8o; 
and, if this be so, we are enabled to arrive at some idea as to 
the date of this important piece of Roman funeral sculpture. 

Mr. Thompson Watkin, in his exhaustive work on 
Roman Cheshire, states at p. 12 that during the reigns of 
Marcus Aurelius and Commodus historians are silent as to 
this part of Britain, and nothing can be gathered from 
inscriptions. This one, then, may help to fill the historical 
lacuna, as far as Chester is concerned. 

It is remarkable that the name Aurelius was a favourite 
in Britain during the Roman times. The word occurs as 
forming part of a name no less than thirty-nine times in 
Professor Hiibner's Inscriptianes Britanniae Romanaey and 
the corresponding feminine name Aurelia, thirteen times. 
The combination Marcus Aurelius, which clearly points to 
its imperial conception, is found seven times in the same 
work. Then, again, Marcus Aurelius Nepos, a centurion of 
the Legio Vicesima Valeria Victrix, occurs on the inscribed 
stone No. 24 of Mr. Matthews Jones' report of the 26th 
October, 1887 (see p. 7). We get, also, Marcus Aurelius 
Alexander, a Prefect pf the same legio, xx.v.v., on the in- 
scribed stone No. 14 of the same report (see p. 9). This 
prefect was, perhaps, a contemporary of Marcus Aurelius 
Alexander Severus, the Emperor, A.D. 222 — 235, for names 
such as these were, doubtless, attached to persons con- 
temporary with this emperor, just as in our own days the 
Victorias, Alexandras, Alberts, Beatrices, and so forth, 
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and at earlier periods the Williams, Henrys, Edwards, and 
Georges, owe to an imitation of royal personages their 
application to popular uses. 

V. 

There is a massive block of stone which can hardly have 
served for part of a cippus, or for a sepulchral slab, on 
account of its great thickness, but it bears a mortuary 
inscription, and has considerable claim to notice as a 
Roman sculpture. This measures two feet two inches 
square by sixteen inches in height; the lower part is broken 
off. On the face at each side is a small niche, that on the 
right-hand side is too fragmentary to be made out with 
certainty; that on the left-hand side contains the full-length 
figure of a Roman soldier, standing on a short pedestal or 
estrade, turned towards the inscription, and with the right 
arm across his body. (See the illustration on p. 131.) The 
short, pleated tunic is well preserved. The inscription has 
been very much weathered before the stone was utilised by 
mutilation for a building stone in the wall. Fortunately, 
however, the name remains. All that can be seen is : — 

D. M. 

TITIANVS . FELIX . B 

RIX . LEG . XX . V . v. MILAN 

. . . VIX . AN . XLV ^ 

D : I . SIMI . LINA . . . 
. . . NIVX . ET . HER . SC . . . 

Much of this is conjecture, but I think it will be established 
without many alterations. I suggest the word Brix because 
the B at the end of the first line is very clear, and the x is 
almost certain. It would be read somewhat as follows : — 
D . M . Titianus Felix Brixius, Legionis XX . V . V . Miles (or 
militavit) annos . . . , Vixit annos XLV . Dies . XI . . . Similina or 
[cari]simi Lina . . . Conjux et Heres sc(ulpendum curavit). 
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The name of Titianus recalls to mind that of Ulpius 
Titianus, prefect of the First Cohort of the Bcetasiiy sculp- 
tured on a stone at Mary port, and described by Hiibner, 
No. 391. The name again occurs in the same work, No. 
395. An altar found at Lancaster, and now preserved in 
Durham Cathedral Library, bears the inscription " ^Escu- 
lapio T . FL . Titianus Tribunus V . s . L . L , M . Another 
example (No. 440, Hiibner) of the same name was found 
within the ancient fortification. 



VL 

A very fine and solid sepulchral stone tablet is that of 
Lucius Eciminus, which belongs to this series. It is three 
feet six inches wide, four feet four inches high, and eight 
inches thick. The inscription is contained in six lines of 
large bold capital lettering, inclining to the so-called rustic 
form in some places, as the T and L in Vitalzs, the L in sepl.y 
enclosed in a broad band or border conterminous with the 
upper and side edges of the stone, but the lower part is 
wider and left rough, being evidently left for insertion into 
the ground. 

The inscription is as follows (see Plate X.) : — 

DIS . M 

L . ECIMINVS 
DEL . LICIMATS 
VITALIS . VLFR 
LEG.XX. V. V. 
HIC SEPL 

The difficulty with this inscription, which is perfectly 
legible in every part, lies in the number of the names of 
the deceased. The last word on the fourth line is 
evidently an abbreviation for vexillifery standard bearer, 
synonymous with vexilliarius^ but not found in classical 
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Latin. The word is, however, used by Prudentius, a writer 
who flourished at the close of the fourth century of our era. 
This abbreviation cannot be explained in any other way, 
and the recovery of the name of this Roman standard 
bearer of the Twentieth Legion is of distinct value towards 
the elucidation of the history of Roman Britain as written 
in these stones. The occurrence of the title vexillifer \% 
new to inscriptions, for Hiibner, who has laboured so 
thoroughly at the classification of the epigraphical relics of 
these times, has not recorded a single instance of its 
employ in this part of the Rgman empire ; and Muratori 
has been unable to give any example of its use, although 
he passed in review almost every Roman inscription extant 
in his days. We can hardly give more than three names 
at the most to this standard bearer of the Twentieth Legion 
Valens Victrix, whose sepulture, according to the inscrip- 
tion, is hereby commemorated. But there are small round 
points, as though intended for the stops after L. in the first, 
and after DEL. in the second line. Are we to read the first 
name Lucius Eciminus or Leciminus ? Neither Eciminus 
nor Leciminus occurs in Muratori as names, but this inde- 
fatigable collector records^ an inscription at Verona to L, 
Eci^^ius L(ucii) Hb(ertus) Paldasius. There is also a 
Christian name, Legitimus^ among those given by Mura- 
tori. The letters NV of Eciminus are conjoined. The 
third line has a ligulate before VS. which close the 
line. It resembles the Roman capital m with sloping 
strokes, and has a fifth stroke added to it so as to give an 
appearance of V to the latter half, thus m/. Perhaps* we 
may read Delius Licmulus^ but the difficulty of so many 
names would still remain. The family of the Scipios 

» No. Dcxcvii. 7. 

* It is within possibility that the sculptor made some blunders in cutting 
these names. 

I 
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supplies several personages who possessed more names 
than the usual three, and Mr. Thompson Watkin, in his 
Roman Cheshire^ p. 173, notices an altar, now in the British 
Museum, dedicated by the freedmen and family of Titus 
Pomponius Maxilianus Rufus Antistianus Funisulanus 
Vettonianus, a Legate rejoicing in no less than seven 
names. Delius is known as a name in classical times, and 
the term Delius or Deliacus signified a man of Delos in 
Greece. Delius, Dellius, Delicatus, and Delphicus occur 
in Muratori's great collection as names found on inscrip- 
tions. Licinulus occurs on a piece of Roman pottery 
found in London, and described in the Gentleman's 
Magazine^ 1844, p. 372; in the Arckceologia, 1838, p. 151, by 
C. Roach Smith, F.S.A., the veteran archaeologist, who has 
from the first maintained the Roman character of your 
walls; and in the Corpus of Professor Hiibner, No. 1336 

(560. 

LiciniuSy too, is often found,^ but there is more than 
Licinius in the reading on the slab, and the names, if I 
have read them aright, are new to archaeology. 

Vitalis is by no means an uncommon name. Julius 
Vitalis, a stipendiary soldier of the Legio Vicesima Valens 
Victrix, the very legion mentioned on this stone now 
under consideration, occurs on a monumental slab found at 
Bath, and recorded by Hiibner, No. 49. 

It is curious to remark also that among the few frag- 
ments of Roman fictilia which were thrown out from the 
excavation in the Dean's field, when these inscribed slabs 
were met with, an imperfect bowl of the well-known Samian 
ware occurs, bearing the inscription : — 



OF . VITAL . 



* In Muratori, Hiibner, &c. 
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or officihd Vitalis, "from the manufactory of Vitalis," 
stamped in a rectangular panel in the middle of the vase. 
This adds a new name to the extensive list of Chester 
potters which has been prepared by Mr. Frank H. Williams, 
in his valuable Synopsis of the Roman Inscriptions of 
Chester^ 1886, pp. j6^ 77, 

The reading therefore will be : — " Dis Manibus. Lucius 
Eciminus Delius Licinulus Vitalis Vexillifer Legionis 
Vicesimae Valeriae Victricis hie sepelitur." 

This name of Vitalis is of more than ordinary interest. 
Muratori records several examples of it among the names 
of Christians on inscribed stones of the early centuries. It 
is not improbable that it had a figurative or spiritual 
signification, which is not difficult to understand when 
specifically adopted by adherents to the new faith that 
promised eternal " life " to those who were " faithful un,to 
death." In later times it was also a favourite appellation. 
There is a very ancient pillar at St Clement's, near Truro, 
in Cornwall, inscribed: ISNIOG VITALI FILI TORRICI, 
which has on the top a circular cross in relief. " This," 
we are told by a recent writer on the early Christian 
monuments of Cornwall, " is altogether a very remarkable 
monument, especially if it could be established that the 
date of tlje inscription and the cross were the same. 
As a general rule, however, the earliest crosses are in- 
cised and not in relief. The stone, which is now used as 
a gatepost at the entrance of the Vicarage Garden, is nine 
feet high." 

Muratori supplies numerous names, many of them of 
Christian use, which are cognate with this : viz.. Vita, Vita- 
lianus, Vitalio, Vitalinus, Vitalis Sema, Vitalissimus, all 
Christian; Vitalia, Vitalinia, Vitalina, Vitalinius, Vitalio, 
Vitalius, Vitalissimus. 

Vitalis is a name of an abbot of Westminster in 
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A.D. 1076, recorded in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 'and the 
cognate form Vitcdian was adopted by a Roman pontiff 
of the seventh century. 

It is thus abundantly evident that the name Vitalis had 
a charm which recommended it to Christian ears. Can it 
be that, in the present example, the personage thus desig- 
nated was a Christian member of the church militant in 
England during the Roman occupancy of the city of 
Chester ? 

VII. 

The next stone to which I am to ask your attention is a 
mere fragment, but it presents some difficulty as to its 
interpretation. It measures two feet seven inches in width 
and eight inches in thickness. The height cannot be accu- 
rately determined. All that remains of the inscription 
is in three lines : — 



N . XXV 

. . VRMA . VIII . X 
FRATER . FEC . 



The form of the characters is good and bold, and the two 
stops in the second line take the shape of ivy leaves, as is 
commonly the case in great numbers of examples of Roman 
inscriptions that have been found in Britain and other con- 
stituent provinces of the Roman empire. 

This is apparently portion of a sepulchral slab set up by 
one whose name is lost, to the memory of a now nameless 
brother, who may have lived for twenty-five years, unless 
the numerals XXV in the first remaining line be taken as 
representing the Devan Legion " Vicesima Valeria Victrix." 
But the absence of the second v usually employed in this 
combination seems to preclude this idea. In the second 
line the V has an oblique stroke, either by chance or design. 
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passing across the left-hand limb of the letter. If by 
chance only this stroke has been made, then it is a fair 
conjecture that the reading is Tumta, and hence it may be 
inferred that the defunct person to whose memory the slab 
has been dedicated served as a stipendiary for twenty-five 
years, and held the official position of a turmarius for eight 
years and ten months, Vlil , X perhaps octo-decem for 
eighteen years. The military signification olturma is a 
troop or squadron of cavalry, equivalent to the tenth part 
of an ala. It consisted of thirty men and three decurions 
at first, and in later Roman days of thirty-two men and one 
decurion. The turmarius was a recruiting officer of cavalry 
or instructor of recruits. The use of the word Turma and 
Turmarius is not unknown to general Roman epigraphy. 
It may be that the numerals after the word indicate that 
the deceased soldier served for ten years in the eighth 
turma; but the imperfect condition of the inscription ren- 
ders it impossible to pronounce with certainty as to the 
meaning. The triumvir turmce has been found to occur in 
inscriptions. 

It is remarkable that while so many military expressions 
are found occurring in the extant Romano-British inscrip- 
tions — ^such as Legio, ala, cohors, legatus, praefectus, cen- 
turio, centuria, optio, signifer, miles, veteranus, tribunus, 
princeps, praepositus, vexillatio, decurio, imaginifer, and 
eques — the word turma (if this reading be established) has 
not been found by Hiibner to occur even once throughout 
the whole series which passed under his notice. This in- 
scribed stone is, therefore, of great value to you as adding 
materially to the knowledge we already possess of the 
military system as developed by the Romans in England, 
notwithstanding its mutilated condition. 

On the other hand, some will say, after examining the 
inscription, that the stroke added to the V is the result not 
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of accident, but design. In that case we have to consider 
what is signified by the mark. Here valuable assistance is 
afforded by the indefatigable Muratori, who has recorded 
(vol. L, p. 29) the text of an inscription found at Rhodi- 
gium, the modem Rovigo in Venetian parts, and now (in 
his day) preserved in the Museum of Count Camillo 
Silvestri. This reads as follows: — 

CERERI AVG 
» HEDOMACVS PVB . 

* ^ ilVIR MAG . OB HON 

LIBTAT . R . ET HERCVL 
AVG. 

The above-mentioned author explains this "Cereri et 
Herculi Hedomacus, sive Haedomachus, servus publicus 
duumviralis Magistratus ob honorem libertatis receptae.'^ 
There were, we are told, public slaves attached to public 
magistrates and colleges. Gruter indexes some of these 
publici^ and notices of them and their position may be 
found also in Fabretti's work. It may, therefore, be that 
we have on this imperfect Chester slab some such phrase 
as IIVIR or IIIVIR MA, ue.y duumviralis Magistratus, 
triumviralis magistratus, or so forth. The exact numeral 
before the x/R (for vir) cannot now be ascertained. I am 
inclined to accept the second alternate which I have 
suggested, that, namely, of the addition of the stroke to 
the v by design rather than by chance. But even so, I 
advance the reading duumviralis magistratus with a con- 
siderable amount of diffidence, for when an inscription is 
so fragmentary as this is, it would be extremely rash to 
assert with confidence any reading as absolutely correct. 
Perhaps some future operations on the wall at this spot 
may reveal additional pieces of this and other slabs, and 
then the true readings will be recovered. This recovery of 
other portions is not by any means to be despaired of. 
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The British Museum possesses important Babylonian terra- 
cotta tablets, not much larger than a man's hand, which 
have been reconstructed with fragments, far older, much 
more fragile, and much more difficult of identification than 
Roman inscribed stones that have been recovered at 
different times from the rubbish heaps of Mesopotamia. 
Here, on the other hand, you have the site narrowed to 
comparatively small dimensions, and the nature of the 
relics to be sought for is unmistakeably apparent. 



VIII. 

The next sculpture which claims attention is that of 
Diogenes, the standard-bearer. It is unfortunately wanting 
in the upper part, for the head of the effigy and the border 
is wanting. In its present condition it measures two feet 
seven inches wide and three feet five inches high. It is 
not unlikely that it had a rounded top, but all traces of it 
are lost Upon the narrow plinth, bearing an inscription 
in three lines, stands a full-length figure clad in a tunic 
reaching to the knees. In his right hand he grasps a 
standard, consisting of a thick staff tied with a scarf-like 
vitta near the lower end, and surmounted by a male bust, 
the head and shoulders 0/ a deity or imperial personage, the 
hair of which is treated in the manner already pointed out in 
another instance in this collection, and which resembles a 
series of uniform rolls or curls. The design is included, like 
so many others of the Chester sculptures, within a broad 
band or border along the edge of the stone measuring two 
inches in width. The relief of the effigy appears to have 
been pared down, perhaps by the mason who adapted it to 
its utilitarian position in the wall. The standard is of 
remarkable character, unless it be a simulacrum rather than 
a standard. (See Plate XL) 
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The inscription is very fragmentary. It reads: — 

D.M 

. . . IVS . DIOGEN 
• • • I • F£C • 

Diogenes is a name not unknown to archaeologists of 
Romano-British research. As long ago as 1579 a stone 
sarcophagus was found, west of York walls, a quarter of a 
mile or less, measuring six feet long by nearly three feet 
wide, inscri|;>ed (at length): "Marcus Verecundius Diogenes 
iiiiiivir coloniae Eboracensis itemque municipii ortu cives 
Biturix Cubus hoc sibi vivus fecit." It is discussed by 
Hiibner in his great work, No. 248. 

Perhaps the imperfect name before Diogenes is Vere- 
cundius, but it is a matter of pure conjecture. The con- 
clusion of the inscription is probably some such well-known 
formula as hoc sibi fecit, not unfrequently contracted into 

H. S. F. 

IX. 

I now come to a stone which bears parts of two standing 
figures. It measures two feet five inches high by twenty- 
one inches wide, and seven inches thick. The left-hand 
side is perfect, and contains the bgdy, arms, and legs as far 
as the knees, of a man clad in a tunic which reaches to the 
thigh. Under his left arm is an indistinct object which 
looks like a wine-skin or a bagpipe, there is a bent pipe or 
tube which comes out from under the arm and is grasped 
at the extremity by the man's hstnds held together, the 
right over the left, in front of him. This subject, with the 
very fragmentary part of the right-hand figure, has been 
enclosed and countersunk, as is usual with most of these 
sculptures, in a recess of which the top is wanting, but the 
jQfioulding on the left-hand side is very good and consists 
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of an inner semi-circular roll, then a flat strip, and a three- 
quarters round roll moulding at the outside. 

Along the base is an imperfect inscription, of which parts 
of the first three lines alone remain. The lettering is cut in 
deep bold characters of a fine Roman style, as follows (see 

^ HERMAGOR 

ET h FELICIS 

FR . . . T POMI 



• • • • 



It is fairly conjecturable that in this fragmentary sepul- 
chral monument we have the effigies of Hermagoras and 
Felix, perhaps brothers, if the letters FR . . . on the third 
line was the commencement of fratrum. Possibly the 
remaining part of the inscription signifies Titus Pompeius, 
by whom the tablet was erected. Nothing, however, can 
be predicated with any degree of certainty. Felix is by no 
means an uncommon name all over the Roman world. It 
occurs frequently in the corpus of Roman inscriptions found 
in Britain but not among the Christian inscriptions. 

The name Hermagoras also occurs, but only once as far 
as I am aware. It is found on a funerary monument which 
was described by the antiquary Horsley as lately dug up, 
in his day, at Riechester or High Rochester (Bremenium), 
and now preserved, with many other valuable records in 
stone of the Roman and early Christian period of Britain, 
in the library of Durham Cathedral. Hiibner, who has 
done so much for the student in bringing together under 
otie cover all Roman inscriptions found in Britain, reads this 
Riechester tablet thus : — 

D M 

HERMAGOR 
A . ALVMNO 

HONO 

RATVS 

TRIP . . . 
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In this case also Hermagoras is the sole name of the 
defunct, and it is not improbable that the Hermagoras of 
the Chester slab and the Hermagoras of Riechester both 
belonged to no very high social rank in the Roman cities 
which contain their ashes. 



X. 

The next inscription is contained on a bordered slab, 
which was formerly of fine bold dimensions, and from the 
character of the lettering exhibited on the fragment of the 
right-hand side, which alone has been recovered, may be 
adjudged to have belonged to a good period and to have 
recorded the memory of an important personage. The 
fragment measures sixteen inches wide and fourteen inches 
high. The breadth of the border is two and a quarter 
inches. The inscription is as below : — 



. . . MTSSICI 

... VA>B>^Fft<i 
. . XX o III > VIXIT 

V 



The reading of the first line is conjectural. In the second 
line BTR, with a horizontal bar through the last two letters, 
is a contraction which may stand for Biturix^ a native of 
Bourges in France. But perhaps we shall be more justified 
in rendering this by Beneficiarius tribuniy the pensioner or 
dependent of a tribune. Carey states that, according to 
Lipsius, a writer on Roman antiquities, such titles as bene- 
ficiarii consulunty praetorum^ (srariiy and so forth, ar^ found 
on inscribed stones. Muratori's great work gives many 
instances of beneficiarii, and among them a beneficiarii 
TurmcB^ an expression which may perhaps throw consider- 
able light on this passage. 
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The numerals in the third line, XX.III, represent, 
according to this view, the number of years during which 
the deceased, whose name can only be guessed at, occupied 
the dignity of beneficiary. After vixit the years of his 
age are wanting, but there are indications of a V which 
goes to make up the span of his life. 



XL 

The Twentieth Legion is commemorated on another 
sepulchral slab, of which only a small fragment of the right- 
hand upper corner has been unearthed. This, like several 
others already described, is furnished with a border or band, 
so distinctive a detail of Roman inscribed stones. The only 
letters that remain are : — 

. . . S X SV 

. . . [L]EG X XX 

■ ■ • X X • . . 

We can say nothing more of this very fragmentary inscrip- 
tion than that it probably records the name and years of a 
soldier of the Legio Vicesima Valeria Victrix^ which has 
left its name and title inseparably connected with the 
primordial history of this ancient city. 



XIL 

Among the fragments of inscribed slabs we must include 
the left-hand upper corner of a rectangular stone measuring 
fifteen inches in height, eighteen inches in length, and five 
inches in thickness. The inscription is as follows : — 

D . M 

. . . C PVBLII 

FR MI 
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It is, therefore, dedicated to the Dii Manes in memory of 
Caius Publius, probably a legionary soldier, if the imperfect 
MI be a part of the word militis^ or militavit The field 
which carries the lettering is countersunk, and enclosed in a 
broad flat border or frame enriched with an elegant Roman 
moulding on the inside. The fragmentary condition of 
this sepulchral monument precludes any possibility of 
throwing further light on its origin. The letter R in the 
third line is preceded by an E or F, but nothing can be 
definitely deduced from it 



XIII. 

Yet another fragmentary stone commemorates a soldier 
of the Twentieth Legion; but here, as in other examples, 
the national or racial designation has been effaced by time, 
the devourer of all things. It has a broad band or border 
still remaining on the left-hand margin and along the 
bottom. The foot, for several inches in depth, has been 
left unworked by the sculptor, for, like other stones in this 
series, it was intended to be fixed in the soil. The top and 
the right-hand side are wanting, but if we may judge from 
the missing parts of the inscription, not very much is 
wanted to complete the stone. It may have been roughly 
mutilated into its present form, in order to fit a particular 
space in the wall. Certainly some of these stones appear 
to have been purposely cut down at the time of being 
utilised in the construction of the wall. 

The legend is — 





D , 


[M] 




G . • . 


CES 






VS 








AN. 


XXX. 


.MI 




LEG 


.XX. 


V. V. 


S 


X 


.H. 


F.C. 
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From this it is clear that it is a sepulchral monument, 
dedicated to the memory of one CES . . . who had served 
for ten years as a miles stipendiarius of the Legio XX . V . V . 
and died at the age of thirty. It concluded with the very 
common phrase, Heres faciundum curavit S . . . X may 
be interpreted stipendiary for ten years, but it would be 
unwise to declare it with certainty. The most important 
part of the inscription is the most obscure. It is in the third 
line, after us^ which is likely to be the end of the word 
which begins with Ces on the second line. Some such word 
as CestiuSy Cesonms^ or Cesarius; probably CestiuSy which 
frequently occurs in Muratori. This obscure word following 
is the tribal or national name, and appears to read tevrnic 
(? or TEVTONIC, Teutonicus), It is very unsatisfactory and 
indistinct. 

It is much to be regretted that this name is not yet 
recovered, although it will not present so many difficulties 
of reading when it has been brought here to your museum, 
and carefully examined with a strong side light The 
Twentieth Legion contained in its ranks natives of many of 
the subjugated races which composed the Roman empire. 
One stone found last year records the memory of Marcus 
Aurelius Alexander, a prefect of the camp of this legion, 
and Natione Syms. The altar to the Genius Loci^yfACv^ 
forms No. 25 of your museum series, bears the name of 
Flavius Longus, the tribune of this legion, and his son 
Longinus Domo Samosata, that is natives of Samosatty a 
town of Syria. Three of those it has been my pleasing 
duty to describe to you to-night furnish other national 
names: Titianus Felix BrixiuSy Cecilius Donatus Bessus 
NationBy and Faiia Crescentia Brixia. This is one of several 
interesting issues of Chester history which are illustrated 
by these newly-found stones. The varying dimensions of 
the letters on this stone are also worthy of notice. 
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XIV. 

There is one stone which from its unique appearance 
may possibly have belonged to a building, although I am 
not at all certain that it does not form part of a sepulchral 
tablet. It is a narrow stone, with three lines of inscription 
too fragmentary for interpretation. 

MET 

ACRA 
FA 

The word 'in the second line may have been sacruy simu- 
lacra^ lavacra^ or some such word. That in the third line 
is perhaps the beginning of the constantly occurring 
sepulchral formula: faciundum curavit As there is nothing 
before the F, it would seem that the inscription finished 
with these words. Below is the left-hand horn of an 
elliptical or shell-shaped top of a niche, with a small 
portion of the sunken field beneath it, in which, no doubt, 
an effigy was carved in relief. But if it be contended that 
this stone formed part of a building, then this curved band 
or border formed the limit of a panel, doorway, or other 
detail, all knowledge of which is now destroyed. 

XV. 

I must not omit to include in this extensive collection of 
inscribed stones a slab which belongs to the class, although 
it bears no inscription. It is a square stone, measuring 
seven inches in thickness, and three feet six inches along 
the side. There is a deeply-cut chase seven inches wide 
in the slab, leaving a raised square in the middle, and a 
raised border about six inches wide at the edge of the 
stone. This has probably formed the base or lid (most 
likely the base) of a sarcophagus of parallelopipedal form, 
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having its four upright sides let into the sunken square 
frame or chase which shows pairs of mortice holes for the 
insertion of plugs to hold the upright sides. I should not 
be surprised if the sarcophagus, of which this is the base 
or ledger stone, has contributed its inscription either to 
this new series or to that already described in the city 
surveycM-'s report last year. We have in the British 
Museum a somewhat similar relic,^ which is, however, more 
complete, for the upper and the lower slabs as well as the 
upright portion, which in this case is not cubical but 
cylindrical, are all extant. The cylinder is hollow, and 
contained the remains of the person for whom it was made 
in a glass vessel. In like manner the Chester sarcophagus, 
of which we have at present nothing beyond the base, en- 
closed an urn or cinerary jug of glass containing the 
bones of a personage of military rank. 

XVII. 

The most important carved stone without inscription is 
that of solid dimensions, measuring two feet three inches 
wide, eighteen inches thick, and three feet six inches high, 
with base broken off and missing. In a deeply-recessed 
niche, with semi-circular vaulting over head, stands a man, 
full length, turned slightly to the left, clad in a tunic 
reaching half way down the thigh. In his right hand he 
holds a staff or verge furnished with a hook or tendril at 
the distance of about a third from the broken line at the 
bottom of the stone. This may be compared with the 
standard girt with a scarf-like object on a sculpture in this 
series, which has already been described. The moulding 
and the architectural features of this piece of elegant 
, — ^ 

' See description and engraving in Arch, Joum,^ vol. ii., p. 251. 
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Roman work deserve a special notice. The base being 
absent we cannot tell what mouldings may have been em- 
ployed in it, but the moulding which runs up the right- 
hand si4e of the stone consists of a narrow strip or ribbon 
between two semi-circular headings. Inside this is a second 
order, consisting of a partially-sunken shaft channelled or 
fluted with one groove down the middle of its front face, 
and finished off with a carved capital just at the level 
where the round-headed arch springs. But this arch or 
vault does not rest on the shaft in any part, for it is, in 
fact, a continuation of the outer moulding, and shows the 
original height of the stone's face, just as the moulding 
itself does, whereas the shaft is sunk at least an inch in 
depth, and stands inside the niche as it were. 

This is an important relic indeed, and deserves a place 
of honour in your museum of Roman antiquities, whenever 
its contents are properly displayed. 

The same operations which yielded these inscribed stones 
revealed a large number of massive stones with a variety of 
Roman mouldings and carvings. Among them are portions 
of moulded cornices, copings, and parts of bases and other 
architectural fragments. The evidence of these tends to 
show that two or three distinctly different buildings have 
contributed their ruins to the number. One of these build- 
ings was designed with more or less rectangular plan, and 
on a massive scale ; another had a curvilinear outline in 
plan. One was enriched with pilasters or columns, having 
the capitals decorated after the well-known Corinthian 
type; another had the intercolumnar slab carved with 
reeded or fluted countersunk bands, semi-circular in section, 
alternating with strips. Of the former kind there is one 
very good example, a solid block measuring two feet two 
inches long, nineteen inches high, and fifteen inches thick. 
It is the capital of a boldly-designed pilaster, carved on 
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one wide and two narrow faces with conventional foliage 
of a not uncommon type seen in Roman edifices in Britain 
and elsewhere. Of the latter kind there is one stone 
twenty-four inches thick, eighteen inches along the face, and 
twelve and a half inches high, with a rough cast base, which 
was let into the foundation of the building to which it 
belonged Along the face are the semi-circular endings 
or bases of three of the above-mentioned reedings. The 
breadth of the reeds is two and a half inches each, that of 
the intervening strips three inches. A second stone, which 
I have no hesitation in attributing to the same building, 
measures twenty-four inches thick, two feet eight inches 
along the face, and twelve inches high. It will be observed 
that the thickness and height correspond very closely to 
the stone already described. The face of this carved stone 
is ornamented with fine flutings or reedings alternately with 
six flat strips, the width of the former being two and a half 
inches, and of the latter three inches, precisely the same 
dimensions, in fact, as are indicated on the stone to which 
I have drawn your attention. 

Some of these building stones have the Roman lewis 
holes and cramp holes very well preserved. 

I now come to an important point in my remarks. If 
the repairs of a comparatively small portion of the north 
wall has yielded so many valuable inscribed slabs (not to 
mention the architectural fragments of ancient buildings), 
what treasures might not be revealed to the delight of 
Romano-British antiquaries if a systematic exploration on 
a more comprehensive scale could be put in hand by a 
committee who were furnished with funds sufficient to 
carry out their commission in a thoroughly exhaustive 
manner. Accidental excavation, for various purposes of 
rebuildings and alterations, have frequently disclosed an- 
cient vestiges of the highest importance. Here at one 

J 
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time the farmer's ploughshare lays bare long stretches of 
mosaic pavements (as at Bignor in Sussex, and Brading, 
Isle of Wight), but slightly covered by the soil, which has 
protected them for nearly twenty centuries from destruction 
and decay, nay, and almost miraculously preserved them 
to be the delight of an age which has at length become 
sufficiently intelligent to appreciate them at their true 
worth, and to enjoy them as pictures . in stone, which 
fascinated the artists of the early middle ages. There, at 
another time, the excavator employed in digging founda- 
tions or tunnels meets with richly-sculptured fragments of 
temples, as at Bath and Silchester, and public buildings 
with the details as fresh as when they left the mason's 
chisel. Again and again accident has revealed city walls, 
cemeteries crowded with inscribed slabs, hypocausts, baths, 
villas, and the whole edificiary apparatus of the Roman 
citizen occupier. But if ever there were indications of 
future success vouchsafed to the explorer of ancient sites, 
they are plainly manifested in -Chester at the north wall. 
The finger of Archaeology beckons you forward, and you 
cannot be content to remain inactive when a little trouble 
and a small cost may yield the most important results. I 
say this not to the Chester Archaeological Society alone, 
but to the Corporation and the city generally. Canon 
Raine, of York, in a letter published early in October last 
year, wrote these words : — 

I express the earnest desire of many in wishing 
that the excavations at the walls of Chester should be 
continued, and every Roman inscription extricated. 
There can be no harm in rebuilding a wall of a com- 
paratively late date, provided that old face-stones are 
used in the work. The vandalism, in my idea, would 
be in suffering the inscribed stones to remain where 
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they are. The ancient history of Deva is a matter of 
the greatest consequence to every student of antiquity, 
and we cannot afford to lose the evidence which these 
easily attainable inscriptions would probably afford. 

J. RAINE. 

Other antiquaries have expressed the same sentiments, with 
whom I, for one, humbly desire to be numbered. And if 
the outcome of the interest, which I am glad to see my 
lecture to-night has evoked, should be that some organisa- 
tion may be inaugurated for the purpose of again searching 
the walls in places carefully chosen, it will not have been 
aroused in vain. 
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THE CITY WALLS OF CHESTER: IS 
ANY PART OF THEM ROMAN? 

BY GEORGE W. SHRUBSOLE, F.G.S. 

I A nmtmarf of tlu rriginal fafir rrad DKrmirr 3rd, 1SS3.) 

IT is somewhat strange, that one of the most noticeable 
features in the antiquities of our city, namely, the 
wallsj which are unique so far as England is concerned, has 
hitherto received so little attention from the members of 
this Society. A passing notice, here and there, is all the re- 
cord that I find in the Society's Journal. Indeed, as is often 
the case, strangers have had more to say respecting their 
past history than the citizens themselves. While so little 
has been written respecting them, yet how much might be 
said t For four hundred years the walls resounded to the 
tramp of the Roman soldiery. Then succeeded another 
four hundred years of desolation, neglect, and decay. 
Inhabited by no settled people, the place was overrun from 
time to time by savage hordes of northern tribes — Saxons, 
Danes, &c. — who seem to have found a peculiar pleasure 
in the destruction of all traces of Roman civilisation. 

Without pursuing further the history of the walls in 
later times, I may mention that recently the rare oppor- 
tunity was aflfbrded, of thoroughly investigating the con- 
struction of at least fifty yards, of what is reputed to be 
one of the oldest portions of the walls. It happened in 
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this way. Early in the spring of 1883, a few yards from 
the Northgate, on the west side, the pavement and inner 
face of the wall fell in, and had to be rebuilt. During the 
progress of the work, an opening was made in the walls 
for a gateway. 

The section thus exposed presents several features of 
interest, showing two distinct periods of construction, an 
inner and older wall, and an outer and newer wall. The 
former was wide-jointed ashlar work, decayed and weather- 
worn on the front edge, and filled in with loose rubble; the 
latter was formed of massive stones of all sizes, in good 
condition, and without mortar. Nor were the two walls 
bonded together in any way; the arm could readily be 
passed between them. At a glance the facts might be 
read. The inner and older wall had become dilapidated 
and needed repair. Instead of taking it down, massive 
stones (of which more anon) were piled against it, and by 
their solidity gave substantial support to the tottering old 
wall. The massive stones forming the outside portion of 
the walls were found on examination to be, with scarcely 
an exception, of undoubted Roman material. Among them 
were portions of friezes, bases, cornices, coping stones, and 
(to place their origin beyond doubt) a Roman inscribed 
monumental stone.^ This was an unexpected discovery; 
for while the north wall had been spoken of as a unique 
specimen of high-class Roman masonry, no one had sus- 

^ Of these, ten have been deemed worthy a place in the Museum, including 
the inscribed monumental stone. This is a square block of sandstone of about 
eighteen inches square. The inscribed face reads — 

D M. 
M APRO 
M F FA. 

This is extended as follows: Diis Manibus Marcus Apronius Marci Filius 
Fabia (tribu). That is, To the Divine Shades Marcus Apronius . . . the 
Son of Marcus of the tribe Fabia . . . 
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pected that old materials from Roman buildings and ceme- 
teries had been used in its construction. 

The value of the discovery is, that it affords us some 
data upon which to form an opinion as to the age of the 
north wall, and so assist us in solving the problem, as to 
whether we have in our existing city walls any actual 
Roman work in situ. At the onset, I may state, that the 
question narrows itself down to the north wall, which is 
the only portion having any pretention to the claim. 
Fragments here and there of an old wall displaying a 
double-splayed plinth at the base, with nothing else 
characteristic of Roman work, may be dismissed at once 
from the discussion, as introducing too novel a feature in 
Roman castrametation to be seriously entertained. 

Before passing on to consider the features of the wall in 
detail, I cannot too strongly insist upon the identity id^ge 
of the work on both sides of the wall, taking the Northgate 
as the centre; there is nothing on the east that we have 
not found on the west. The massive blocks of stone, the 
moulded cornice so conspicuous on the one side, are both 
present on the other. In the one the cornice is to the 
front, in the other turned inside. The work is the same. 
They are both part and parcel of the same wall. If, then, 
the portion on the east side of the Northgate is Roman 
work in situ^ so also is that on the west It is all one, 
and ends here as an outer casing. This reasoning would 
make the casing of large stones Roman work too. Then 
arises the question, what would be the age of the inner and 
older wall ? Number two wall can scarcely be older than 
number one. Mr. Roach Smith, in his Collectanea Antiqua^ 
says of the north wall, " that it is an example of civic fortifi- 
cation, not exceeded in antiquity by that of any mural re- 

* Collectanea Antigua, vol. vi., p. 34. 
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mains in this country." Behind this wall of high antiquity 
we have now found an older. What then is the age of this 
older wall ? Is it pre- Roman ? This problem I leave for 
solution to believers in the Roman origin of the wall. 

To refute the opinion of the Roman origin of the wall 
we have only to consider the anomalies presented in its 
several parts, and composition, and its architecture gene- 
rally. In considering this question, it should be remembered 
that in arguing against that view, we are introducing no 
novel theory. Our view is the concurrent testimony of all 
writers up to 1849, when as the outcome of a walk round 
the walls, Mr. C. Roach Smith, F.S.A., published to the 
archaeological world his view that the north wall was 
Roman work in situ. It is the unsoundness of this modern 
theory which I now seek to point out 

Let us now look at a typical portion of the wall on the 
east side of the Northgate. We are supposed to be looking 
at a wall which, from its plinth to the cornice, is believed 
to have been part of the wall which encircled Deva 
on this side. The anomalies are apparent. The irregular 
size of the stones, small and large intermixed, the absence 
of mortar, the plinth, which has a very Edwardian look 
about it ; the whole crowned by a cornice, projecting some 
eighteen inches, as if to facilitate an escalade. It is an 
unparalleled example, so far as the walls of Roman castra 
in England are concerned. To find a similar example, Mr. 
Roach Smith has to go to Egypt, just as Dr. Brushfield, for 
an instance of masonry without mortar, refers to the Cloaca 
Maxima at Rome.^ These are serious " novelties " to be 
introduced as component parts of Roman military archi- 
tecture. 

Again, if we look at the face of the north-east angle of 
— — ~ — . — — . — — —— . — — — — — — p- 

^ Jotimilofthe Chester Archaological Soc,^ vol. iii., p. 42. 
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the same wall, we see there the same massive stones, 
irregular in size, with earth filling up the vacant spaces. 
Tier upon tier this rises for the height of nineteen feet, 
without any bonding element, and is only held together 
by the solid weight of the big stones, and its ample base. 
From what I have seen of Roman masonry in the city, 
observing, as I have done, the profusion of mortar used 
both in the walls and concrete foundations, I cannot 
consider a pile of stones, however large, without mortar, 
and with earth filling the interstices, as characteristic 
Roman work in situ^ but rather as the work of a much later 
date, and of another race of builders. 

We will examine some of these "novelties" more in 
detail. To take one feature of the walls, the absence of 
mortar in the work from the foundations for nineteen feet 
upwards, as in the case of the north wall. What of it? 
It is an occurrence unknown in the walls of the castra of 
England. No similar case can be quoted. In the case of 
Deva it is inexplicable, with its proximity to the limestone 
country, with good and direct roads. Nearly twenty feet 
of walling without mortar, fourteen feet of it for support 
buried in the soil, which is true of the north wall. We 
prefer not to believe, that a wall of this sort would be built 
at the headquarters of the Twentieth Legion. Examples 
of their wall building yet remain on and about the great 
wall between England and Scotland. This substitution 
of earth for mortar, throughout the several courses of the 
wall for a distance of four hundred yards, is in itself fatal 
to any claim for the wall being Roman work in situ. Or 
to take another peculiarity, the supposed secondary use of 
stones from Roman buildings by Roman builders. This 
practice is an unheard-of feature in Roman castra- 
metation. There is, however, a similar instance in the case 
of a part of the London wall. There stones from Roman 
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buildings were found superimposed upon genuine Roman 
wallingt Mr. J. E. Price, F.S.A., who was deputed by the 
Corporation of London to investigate the circumstance, has 
stated, and proved, that it was the work of mediaeval, not 
Roman builders.^ 

Again, to pass over the folly of dismantling a large 
building for the sake of the stones, with an unlimited 
supply of rock beneath their feet, bearing in mind the 
reverence in which the Romans held the memory of the 
departed, not less sincere than the feelings inspired by 
Christianity, we cannot fancy them robbing their ceme- 
teries of the monuments to the memory of the leading 
officers of the Legion, for the purpose of building a wall. 
It is past belief. Saxons or Normans might have done it. 
Romans never. Nor do the difficulties end here. To in 
some measure account for the novel features in the north 
wall, Mr. Roach Smith speaks of it, in the quotation we 
have given, as an example of civic fortification of the 
highest antiquity. Let us see what this statement involves. 
Among the stones in the wall, we have found the monu- 
mental stone to Marcus Apronius already referred to, 
belonging to the second or third century, together with 
cornices and friezes of classic type, and of like age. Now 
the Romans invaded Britain in A.D. 43, and Tacitus tells us 
that Agricola, in 78 or 79, erected fortresses in this locality. 
According to Mr. Roach Smith, Roman fortifications of 
the highest antiquity would be prior to this later date, and 
of the first century. Yet we have seen material of the 
second or third century in the composition of the wall. 
There is a further dilemma. If the north wall is of the 
highest antiquity, then it is the oldest wall; now as 
fragments of temples and sepulchral stones are found in 

^ On a Bastion of London Wall, 1880. 
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the structure, then these go to show that Deva had massive 
buildings and other elements of a city, before this first wall 
was built, thus reversing the well-known Roman plan of 
procedure, of first securing the position of a castrum by a 
wall and ditch. 

Again, no good reason can be shown why, in the case 
of Deva, the usual system of castrametation, that is with 
small stones, should have been departed from. It is the 
plan followed in all the adjoining stations built by detach- 
ments of the Twentieth Legion. There exists in all 
Roman constructive works such a uniformity of design 
and arrangement, that there needs to be good evidence 
to the contrary forthcoming, before we can credit the idea 
that the Devan castrum was built unlike any other castra 
in Britain. That Deva was no exception to the rule, and 
the wall of the Roman castrum one of the ordinary con- 
struction, we have some evidence in the shape of the 
centurial stones, which appear as witnesses as to the size 
and character of the stones used in the construction of the 
wall. These stones once occupied a place in the wall, 
and indicated the portions built by the men under the 
several centurions. The centurial stones are only five 
inches high, and nothing so small is seen in the north 
wall. They only weigh a few pounds as against two or 
three hundredweight. For a stone that was intended to be 
used as a boundary mark, if not the largest, at least one of 
average size would be selected. These centurial stones 
are, therefore, prima facie evidence that the Romans 
constructed a wall here of similar small stones, and seeing 
that at least one of them was taken out of the modern 
east wall, it would seem to point out that the original 
source of the stone in question was the Roman wall. 
This evidence brings the construction of the Devan castrum 
into harmony with Roman camps in general, and shows 
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that the wall was just such a one as the unskilled work of 
the soldiers could accomplish under their several centurions, 
and obviates the necessity for presupposing any novelty in 
the style of building the wall. In Roman mural work the 
different centuries of the Legion constructed the wall of 
the castrum of small stones, rudely squared, laid on suc- 
cessive beds of mortar, as may be seen at Segontium 
(Carnarvon) and at all neighbouring stations. It is evident 
also that highly-skilled labour was employed upon the 
buildings within the camp, and perhaps the gates as well. 

Much stress is by some laid upon the fact that the mas- 
sive stones are of a superior kind, and they hence infer that 
they have been imported from a distance. This is a mis- 
take. There are a few foreign stones, the white variety to 
wit, but the majority, and the best stones, on microscopic 
examination, have been found to be identical with our local 
stone. This view is further confirmed by the presence of 
the quartz pebbles, which are characteristic of our local 
" pebble beds." It is to be remembered that the bed of 
sandstone on which Chester is built is more than three 
hundred feet in thickness, and the quality varies every few 
yards. All that can be claimed for the superior stone is, 
that much discrimination has been shown in the selection 
of it Competent judges inform me, that as good a quality 
of stone is to be had on the spot as in any of the more 
distant quarries. All the evidence then is in favour of the 
stone being local. 

In coming to a decision as to the age of the north 
wall, we must not forget that at its western termination, 
where our excavations were made, it thins out, and does 
duty as a buttress in protecting an older wall, which has 
none of the characteristics of a Roman wall, so that we 
have yet to look for a still older wall, which has not been 
found. We have seen that the construction of the wall is 
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quite exceptional, that nothing like it is to be found among 
the castra in England, while of mediaeval work there are 
several instances of an analogous character, leading to the 
conclusion that the work is much later than is reputed. It 
is satisfactory to know that the few scraps of local history 
we possess, bearing on the subject, point to the same 
conclusion. 

In answering the question as to whether any part of the 
existing walls is Roman, I have shown that the idea is too 
novel to be seriously entertained ; that the view of the older 
writers of the modern age of the walls is the more correct. 
Further, I may add, that during thirty years' observation of 
the structure of them at various points, I have not seen 
there any Roman work, such as I am familiar with in walls 
and foundations in various parts of the city of Chester. 



In the discussion which followed the reading of Mr. 
Shrubsole's paper, of which the above is a summary, the 
Mayor (Mr. Charles Brown) pointed out, that at the meet- 
ings of the Archaeological Association in Chester in 1849 
and of the Archaeological Institute in 1856, it was generally 
conceded that there were portions of the Roman wall 
plainly visible. This was especially the case as regards the 
large stones at the end of Gray Friars and at the Kaleyards. 
He thought that the "bonding" referred to by Mr. 
Shrubsole would be unnecessary on account of the size of 
the stones. Mr. Harrison, the well-known Cheshire archi- 
tect, who was familiar with Roman work at Rome and in 
the east, considered there was evidence of Roman work in 
situ. When his (the mayor's) firm rebuilt their premises 
they found a number of Roman bricks in sitUy but he 
thought that when the walls of Chester were built they did 
not need tiles. 
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Dean Howson said he was well acquainted with the 
great Roman wall from the Solway to the Tyne, and he 
could say in regard to it, both west and east of the welK 
known Roman station called Chesters, that there was most 
certainly not the slightest trace of brick ever met with there. 
He felt very strongly what Mr. Shrubsole had said about the 
customary tiles in the Roman walls elsewhere, but still it 
was important to note the above exception. He had also 
always looked upon the stones in the wall near the Kale- 
yards and those facing the Roodee as being Roman stones. 

Mr. T. Hughes, F.S.A., said that he disagreed entirely 
with what Mr. Shrubsole had stated about the age of the 
city walls. At the Wishing Steps, in forming some drains 
from Bridgegate to Park Street a few years ago, a large 
portion of stone- work was uncovered, when some beautifully 
regular masonry was found, which was then pronounced to 
be undoubted Roman work in sitUy and there were no 
bonding tiles there. In reply to the assertions that the 
Romans always used tiles, he would direct attention to 
the remains of the Roman bath in Bridge Street, where 
the pillars now in the Water Tower Grounds rested on the 
bare rock. How was it that no tiles were used here when 
every other Roman bath found in Britain was so con- 
structed? How was it that at Chester these hypocaust 
pillars were built of stone and not of tiles? 

The discussion was then adjourned. 



At the adjourned meeting, held on the 4th February, 
1884, there was a large attendance of members. The 
City Surveyor (Mr. I. Matthews Jones) exhibited several 
diagrams, sections, &c., of the city wall, including the 
cornice near the Northgate. He stated that the wall 
commenced with batter and ran to a certain height, as 
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shown on the section, seventy-four feet from the centre of 
the Northgate, and the cornice full sized commenced at 
eighty-two feet from the centre of the Northgate; and the 
batter wall and the remains of a cornice extended eastward 
one hundred and fourteen feet six inches. Then came a 
break of fifty-seven feet of vertical wall, popularly known 
as a Civil War breach, very much weathered but composed 
of stones with mortar joints, but without the cornice. Then 
came one hundred and thirty-eight feet with distinct re- 
mains of a cornice, running for forty-eight feet four inches, 
and including buttresses and a vertical face wall. That 
brought them to the larger breach made in the upper part 
of the wall at the time of the Civil War, one hundred and 
fifty-eight feet without any distinctive cornice to King 
Charles' Tower, gradually dying away to a vertical face. 
Calculations showed that three hundred and nine feet alto- 
gether of cornice remained, or one hundred and three yards, 
a very extraordinary length to be brought from anywhere 
else to be placed in such a position. Then wherever excava- 
tions had been made to the foundation as at the Northgate, 
underneath the breach, at the extreme north-west and at 
the extreme distance named, near King Charles' Tower, 
not a vestige of mortar was found in the batter wall. 
The stones were regular in size and courses, some, so 
far as could be judged, very large ones, three feet 
thick; in some cases they were very good on the face, 
others on the joint parts near the face were decayed 
and weathered, but those where the earth was newly 
taken away in excavating were in splendid condition. 
Mr. Shrubsole had referred to the absence of mortar as 
tending to prove that the wall was not Roman, but he (the 
speaker) pointed out that the best acknowledged authorities 
mentioned that one of the distinctive features of Roman 
masonry showed that the stones were laid in horizontal 
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courses without cement. In evidence of this there was the 
gateway of Treves, built of enormous blocks of sandstone, 
three and four feet and others nine feet in length, with a 
depth varying from three feet. And so skilfully were these 
stones put together without mortar or cement that they 
appeared to be supported only by their own weight. 
With regard to bonding tiles, in all his experience of the 
city walls, he had never come across any in position in 
the walls. They had found no mortar in connection with 
the so-called Roman work, only on each side near the breach. 
In reply to a question he stated that so far the moulding 
of the cornice he had found was all of one pattern. Some 
was very much more weathered than others. 

The Mayor (Mr. C. Brown) stated that the canal now 
running along on the outside of the wall at the Northgate 
was constructed in 1770, its original position being assigned 
further to the north, but the contractor discovered, or was 
led to imagine, that the old fosse would be available, and 
he (the Mayor) thought it existed from King Charles' 
Tower to St. John's Church, but had never yet been 
excavated. 

Mr. W, Thompson Watkin said that his opinion had long 
been that the cornice and the wall on the top of the rock 
by the Northgate were not Roman work in situ. That 
they were Roman stones there could be no doubt whatever. 
He was also of opinion that the features of the wall at the 
Kaleyards and on the Roodee were distinctly Roman. He 
thought it was a most unlikely thing for the Romans to 
place a cornice in the position it now occupies. 

Mr. T. Hughes, F.S.A., said he was still inclined to stick 
to his old beliefs that there were portions of the city walls 
still showing Roman work in situ. He would ask Mr. 
Shrubsole to what other period he would assign the 
building of the wall at the Northgate, establishing it by 
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anything like evidence. That wall had many qualities 
which belonged exclusively to Roman times. The wall 
itself, he maintained, was of Roman construction^ and had 
not an atom of mortar in it. It was constructed of stones 
of a peculiar character, and of decidedly Roman work- 
manship, and they must not be deceived because having 
been covered up during all these centuries, some portions, 
when uncovered, appeared fresh. He also thought that the 
plinth, which was found to run along the greater part of 
the wall wherever excavations had been made, was another 
distinctive Roman feature. With regard to bonding tiles, 
he thought it ought to be understood that that was not an 
exclusively Roman characteristic. There was no attempt 
at bonding tiles to be met with in any portion of any old 
buildings that had been met with in Chester, except only 
at one point in the Castle. At least, he had seen none. 
He was prepared to say that bonding tiles were absent from 
the Roman architecture of Chester. 

Mr. W. Shone, F.G.S., said that the city surveyor's 
drawings of the mouldings, the wall, and the plinth, were 
perfectly accurate, as he had that day carefully examined 
and compared the wall with the drawings exhibited. He 
was much puzzled to find that the plinth was composed of 
such small stones, which were also bevelled on the upper 
edge, while the stones supposed to be the Roman founda- 
tions of the walls opposite the Cathedral, and also by the 
Roodee, were much larger, and not bevelled, but squared. 
With regard to the stone of which the wall was built, he 
proceeded to show by ' evidence which proved beyond 
question or doubt, that it was built of the stone from the 
Bunter Pebble beds, upon which Chester stands, and not 
from the Lower Keuper sandstone of Runcorn or Manley, 
from which the characteristic pebbles, so conspicuous 
in the stones used in the city walls, were entirely absent. 
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He had further compared the stone of the wall with the 
stone from the canal cutting below, and these (which he 
exhibited) were so exactly similar in lithological character 
as to defy the most practised eye to distinguish the slightest 
difference between them, either in structure or colour. 

Dean Howson said that with regard to the bonding tiles, 
he imagined the Romans built in different ways, according to 
circumstances, and that it was a most unlikely thing that a 
people like the Romans, who were essentially a building 
people, should fetter themselves by any conventional rules. 
He was well acquainted with some part of the Roman 
wall between the Solway and Carlisle, and there was no 
trace of any bonding tiles there. He confessed that the 
argument weighed with him very much that the masonry 
of which they were talking was found to be very carefully 
put together, and gave evidence of being the work of very 
careful builders, so that he was forced to say they must 
look upon this piece of masonry with very great respect, 
far more than on a congeries of stones that might have 
been used to strengthen the work of a mediaeval wall. In 
fact, if the wall in question were not Roman work, he would 
like to know where they would find it? 

The discussion was then again adjourned. 



At the adjourned meeting held on the loth February, 
1884, there was again a large attendance of members. 
The Very Rev. Dean Howson read a short paper, entitled 
" Notes of a recent visit to Caerleon on Usk." He said 
the wall at Caerleon, which was a Roman fortress, similar 
to Deva, was built of small stones without mortar in the 
interstices, although there was plenty in the middle of the 
wall. The turns in the fortifications were rounded and not 
angular. He then referred to the recent excavations in 

K 
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the Dean's Field (at Chester) made by the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Antiquarian Society, and said that the foundations 
of the inner wall there exposed were miserably bad, just as 
the Norman foundations were in the Cathedral, hardly 
worthy of being called a foundation at all. He then read 
a letter from Mr. Thompson Watkin, of Liverpool, wherein 
he expressed the opinion that a portion of the wall east of 
the Northgate was composed of Roman stones, but that 
they were not Roman work in situ^ and also that the lower 
portion of the wall at the Kaleyards was distinctly Roman. 
This opinion he strictly adhered to. The absence of 
bonding tiles, he said, proved nothing, as in many Roman 
walls, especially at Chichester, there were no traces of tiles. 
Then as to the absence of mortar. In the great Roman 
wall no mortar was detected, except at the stations. The 
plinth, as an architectural feature, could not be considered 
as a test of age. Mr. Shrubsole argued that because of the 
plinth, the wall at the Kaleyards could not be Roman, but 
the plinth was visible at many stations, although there were 
numerous instances of Roman walls without a plinth. The 
cornice, Mr. Watkin added, began to be fashionable in 
the reigns of Elizabeth and James, and no doubt the cor- 
nice, taken from some temple or other building, was made 
available at the Northgate. 

The Dean then called upon Mr. L M. Jones, the city 
surveyor, to furnish the meeting with the result of his 
observations in regard to recent explorations of the wall. 

Mr. Jones said : " Since the last meeting I have, by the 
authority of the Improvement Committee and his Worship 
the Mayor, opened the ground by the low stone wall in the 
Hoppole Paddock, near the Kaleyards; on the Roodee, by 
the sallyport steps near Black Friars ; and also have further 
investigated the walls at the Northgate. I submit 
drawings showing the excavations and walls found. I 
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confess that I did not expect the good fortune to find at 
the Kaleyards, at such a depth below the ground, the 
footings with a bevel plinth and the face stones of the same 
form and bearing the same character as regards courses and 
work as at the Northgate wall. At the Roodee I found 
the large stones erroneously described as footings, had more 
than fifteen feet of the same massive masonry underground, 
the actual footings I have not accurately determined, 
owing to four or five feet of water being above them, but I 
have shown them as square on the annexed drawing. By 
a strange coincidence a batter is again found here of not 
so great a slope, but within three inches of the same height 
as the Northgate wall. I have not found, either at 
the Northgate or Kaleyards any mortar in the joints or 
any trace of concrete backing. These facts (not asser- 
tions merely) confirm substantially the Roman origin 
of the Northgate wall, and undoubtedly show the 
building of this wall contemporary with the Kaleyards 
and probably with the Roodee. The Romanism of the 
Kaleyard and Roodee walls heretofore has not been 
questioned, and it now having been proved that the 
Kaleyards, Roodee, and Northgate walls approximate in 
almost every particular, even to the base, which we know 
must have been covered with earth for centuries; then with 
myself Mr. Shrubsole must admit his conversion. If not, 
then, sir, with your permission (though the onus of proof 
lies, as it were, on the plaintiff in this discussion) I will be 
more generous than Mr. Shrubsole and give some authori- 
ties and reasons for the faith that is in me. 

" As he wished me to look into the cornice question I 
have done so. The age is uncertain. I have an example of 
a nearly similar moulding at Hengrave Hall, Suffolk, but 
only as a part of a joint mould and not as a cornice. But 
Wright says — * The walls of Chester, and probably those of 
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other places, were crowned with an ornamental coping, 
above which, perhaps, rose battlements/ And if oiir 
Roman gateway and its surroundings had anything like the 
ornamentation displayed on the Roman gateway at Treves, 
then Mr. Shrubsole should blame the Emperor Constantine 
for putting up much more ornamental work than this 
cornice, to be battered by the enemy. I have already given 
the length of cornice — the depth is enormous; and with 
these facts it will still puzzle Mr. Shrubsole's ingenuity to 
find a place for the same, other than where it is found. 

" Then as to Mr. Shrubsole's four standard points, named 
by him A, B, C, D. Taking A — the absence of bonding 
tiles — this point he concedes. Then B and C — the absence 
of mortar in the joints and concrete from the body. As to 
this, Parker says that * The walls of the later kings are of 
more regular character . . . and simultaneously with 
these in other districts where the material is a hard stone 
that will not split ... we find a different construc- 
tion . . . and closely fitted together without cement.' 
This construction being the easiest and cheapest with these 
materials, is also continued at all periods, even to our day. 
Then followed the invention of lime mortar. When men 
understood its advantages it was used in profusion, and 
even to excess, and from that time afterwards the body of 
a Roman wall was almost universally built of concrete, &c. 
*In the fourth century,' Parker continues, * stone walls 
continued to be used, and these are frequently built of large 
stones, like the walls of the kings, and they have either 
mortar (and please note this), or are wedged together with 
wooden wedges, or clamped with metal.' * In the arcade of 
the Aqueduct of Claudius, the large stones are well cut and 
held together by wooden tenons.' Please also note this — 
* The buildings of the eleventh century in France and 
England are generally very massive, and built of large 
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stones where they could be had, with wide joints of mortar, 
which are generally characteristic of this period.' Wright 
also says: — ^*In some parts of the Roman walls in Britain 
we observe inequalities which seem to have arisen from the 
accidental deficiency of particular kinds of materials.' 

"These extracts prove that Roman work without 
mortar was done simultaneously in other districts with 
mortar work, and that anyone knowing anything of 
the massive construction of the Northgate wall, where 
we find single stones more than one ton weight, and it 
being a wall of one face only, it would not require any 
body or inner filling of concrete, more especially seeing 
that, according to Mr. Shone the stones for facing and 
rubble backing were under the builders' feet. Then what 
becomes of Mr. Shrubsole's theory in the face of Parker's 
authority as to wide joints of mortar being characteristic of 
the eleventh-century work? Then again the latest authority 
on early and imperial Rome, Mr. Hodder M. Westropp, 
referring to the regular horizontal masonry (which the 
Northgate wall illustrates), states that the stones are put 
together without cement; and lastly, the Roman gateway 
at Treves, built by Constantine, should settle the question 
so far as the use of mortar is concerned outside Rome. 
Built of enormous blocks of sandstone, four to five feet in 
length, some measure eight or nine feet, while their depth 
varies from two to three feet (see the stones in the North- 
gate wall). Wydenbach refers to the skillful way they are 
joined together without mortar or cement of any kind, &c. 
You will perhaps remember how the conquerors of the 
Romans were deceived as to not finding metal clamps in 
the work. So that we have not to go alone to Rome to 
do as Rome did or did not do, as Mr. Shrubsole wishes us 
on the mortar question. 

"The last fatal objection made by Mr. Shrubsole 
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recoils on himself — ^that this is only half a wall — a sham. 
I have already given a fair idea of the construction, and 
but few words should be necessary to convince our town's 
folk that a town of this size, in any but the Roman 
period, building a wall of this expensive nature from the 
Northgate to the Kaleyards, would have been over- 
weighed in a financial sense, even we to-day would 
have felt the tax oppressive. Now as to the local stone 
and its lasting properties, Wright says — ^That even where 
the facings of these walls have been exposed to the air so 
many centuries, if not injured by the hand of man, they 
preserve a remarkable freshness of appearance. But when- 
ever they have been buried, when the earth is removed, 
the masonry appears as fresh as if it had been the work of 
yesterday. This certainly is the case with the Northgate 
wall. The face also of the rock from which the stone has 
been got shows no sign of wear, and the rock at Handbridge 
stands, with the sculpture of Minerva thereon, affording 
a striking contradiction to the assertion that some of our 
local stone is unequal to the wear of fifteen centuries. The 
example of the Roman tower at Dover Castle proves the 
rounded slope and batter, and at Richmond the bevel of 
base. As additional proof, Wright says — In some instances 
the second course was bevelled off into a moulding. The 
drawings exhibited show the wall of Romulus, the London 
wall, the Kaleyards, the Roodee, and the Northgate wall ;« 
if their similarity on comparison does not convince Mr. 
Shrubsole, he would even doubt the wall of Romulus, if it 
could be transferred to the Northgate. Everyone will 
admit that the subject deserves serious consideration, and 
I hope, if the Town Council see the propriety of repairing 
the walls, to give Mr. Shrubsole the opportunity of 
examining them more closely than he could possibly have 
done previous to making his heroic charge against them, 
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and as a result of actual observation I hope yet to hear of 
his recantation." 

Mr. Shrubsole then read a lengthy " Reply to objec- 
tions," of which he has furnished the following summary : 

" In my first communication to the Society on this sub- 
ject, I stated that some discoveries were made last year, 
(when a part of the Northgate wall was under repair) of 
Roman remains, including a sepulchral slab, which had 
formed the outer case of a wall, that certainly was not 
Roman. Occurring as these objects did close by the re- 
puted Roman wall, it was eminently suggestive of the 
need for further inquiry into the truth of that belief. 
Accordingly, I laid my views before the Society, at the 
same time giving reasons, which seemed strongly to mili- 
tate against the received opinion, and, therefore, I urged 
that the question as to whether the east side of the North- 
gate wall was Roman work in situ should be reconsidered. 
Knowing how frequently Roman materials were worked 
up by later builders, I suggested that if Roman work, it 
was only old material used over again. These were the 
points prominently brought forward by me for con- 
sideration. 

" It was then open to any of the members, who believed 
in the Roman character and origin of the wall, to have 
shown that the belief was well founded, and that the ap- 
pearance and character of the masonry in it was identical 
in every respect with what is to be seen in all that remains 
to us of the several Roman castra in Britain. This would 
have been a fair comparison, and settled the question. So 
far from this having been done, not one example is brought 
forward out of the many castra available. True I am re- 
minded of similar mortarless masonry to be seen at Treves, 
and also at Rome and in the great wall. These cases, I 
must insist, are not to the point, for we are discussing the 
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features of Roman castra, and in all fairness the comparison 
should be drawn from places in England, in which work of 
this kind is to be seen. It then must be noted that strictly- 
speaking no evidence has been brought forward from 
existing remains in Britain, which can in the least justify 
the idea of the anomalous character of the masonry seen in 
the Northgate wall as being Roman work. On the other 
hand, the typical Roman wall, small roughly-squared 
stones, backed by concrete, is to be found in nearly every 
castrum in England. 

" The great wall of Hadrian, seventy miles in length, 
between the Solway and the Tyne, has been referred to as 
affording an instance of similar massive masonry to our 
own wall. Even here some of our friends are under a 
mistake, for in 1864 the present Bishop of Calcutta read a 
paper before our Society on the subject of the Roman wall 
between the Tyne and Solway. The Bishop, I need 
scarcely say, was long resident in the vicinity of the wall, 
and therefore competent to speak about it. The wall itself 
he describes as a double facing of rough but regular courses 
of masonry, filled in between with concrete; the stones, 
about nine inches by eight inches, being placed lengthways 
into the wall. Notice here the mention of mortar or con- 
crete, and stones not a foot square, pigmies in comparison 
with our giants at the Northgate of five feet by three feet 
There may have been other styles of masonry in different 
parts of the wall, but I fail to see anything in the Bishop's 
account of it that militates against the views I have pro- 
pounded. Indeed, it substantiates what I have insisted 
upon from the first, that the Romans did use mortar to con- 
struct their walls. More than once the contrary opinion has 
been expressed during the discussion, and the great wall 
cited as a case in point. Now, in addition to what the Bishop 
of Calcutta has stated, I am in a position to give this 
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statement as to the non-use of mortar, an emphatic contra- 
diction, since I have it on most competent authority, that 
of the Rev. Dr. CoUingwood Bruce, that the Romans never 
constructed a wall without the use of mortar; it was used 
in the building of the great wall. There have been 
instances in which from exposure to atmospheric influences 
the mortar has been removed from Roman masonry, and 
the superficial observer in consequence deceived. The 
application of this rule is fatal, as we shall presently see, to 
the idea that the wall at the Nofthgate is of Roman 
origin. 

" It is admitted that, prior to the Christian era, the 
Romans did in some cases erect structures with stones of 
Cyclopean proportions, and with joints fitting so accurately 
as to dispense with mortar. This class of work was never 
applied to the walls of a castrum, and to hint a comparison 
between work of this kind and our north wall, with its 
open joints, and random stones, is to compare things which 
admit of no comparison. No admitted example of a 
castrum in England can be found without mortar in its 
construction. 

" Another point to be noticed is that the advocates of the 
Roman idea failing to get any help or corroboration of their 
views from existing Roman remains, seek to overwhelm 
me with the opinions which have been held on this subject 
during the last fifty years by the fathers of the Archaeo- 
logical Association, men whom I delight to honour, and 
hold in respect. I believe that had they seen the discoveries 
which have been made in and on the walls in 1883 and 
1884, they would have considerably modified their judg- 
ment, and the world would have heard very little of the 
Roman walls of Chester. 

" This claim for the wall being Roman, I do not find to 
be a very old one. The parties in the best position for 
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judging say least about it Camden in his day in 
describing Chester makes no allusion to the walls being 
Roman. Randle Higden, in the fourteenth century, tells us 
of the Roman pavements and inscribed stones to be seen 
in his day, but says nothing of the walls being Roman. 
While the Lysons, who are worthy of some credit, say, * No 
part of the Roman wall of Chester now exists, though the 
present wall stands no doubt on the same foundation.' 
Mr. Brushfield in his paper on Roman Remains in Chester 
tells us that * the late Rev. W. H. Massie of respected 
memory was the first to point out this part of the city 
wall as being Roman.' If so the idea is only thirty-five 
years old. Mr. Roach Smith published his opinion in 1862. 

" The position that I take up on this question is this. I 
once believed as I was told that the walls were Roman. 
As time went on I found certain things absent from the 
walls, and other things present which, on the supposition 
that they were Roman, gave rise to doubt and ultimately 
to conviction that the common opinion was an erroneous 
one. It has chanced that I have had evidence presented to 
me which has not been presented to my predecessors, since 
it has only been available during the past twelve months. 

" After disposing of these objections, I consider that we 
have now arrived at that stage of the inquiry when it is 
possible for us to come to some definite conclusion as to 
the Roman, or non-Roman origin of the wall. Nothing 
has occurred during this discussion to in the least degree 
invalidate the opinion I expressed at the first, that there is 
no precedent in this country of a wall similar in construc- 
tion and built by the Romans. While there are many 
instances of a wall identical in character and composition, 
built as we know both in Saxon and later times. For this 
among many other reasons I still maintain that the wall 
in question was not built by the Romans." 



DEVA: ITS WALLS AND STREETS. OR 
CHESTER IN THE TIME OF THE 
ROMANS.' 

BV GEORGE W. SHEUBSOLE, F.G.S. 
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OF the early history of Deva little is known. It will be 
admitted on all hands that the situation of Deva was 
one in every way suitable for the purpose of a Roman Camp, 
A level plot of not unkindly soil, a mile or two in extent, 
with good natural drainage, a tidal river on two sides, and 
the rest enclosed by a forest, affording both fuel and animal 
food in abundance, would seem of all places the one that 
we should have expected to' have been occupied. Such a 
place was Deva prior to the coming of the Romans. The 
Romans were not slow to discover the value of the position 
as a military post; while across the river the mineral 
resources of the country of the Ceangi in North Wales 
such as coal, lime, and lead, may have further influenced 
their decision in making Deva a legionary station. From 
its position it would be essentially the key to the possession 
of Britannia Secunda, at the same time holding the road 
to the far north. 

The first Devan Camp, we may be sure, was very limited 
in extent, and simple in its construction. At this stage of 

' Mr. Sbrubsole has kindly famished Ihis abstract of his original 
paper. 
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its existence it would be square, and made up of a wide 
trench, the earth dug out from which formed at the side a 
rampart, further protected by brushwood or stakes planted 
on the top. In time, as the advantages of the position 
were realised, it was determined to make Deva a permanent 
legionary station — a depot to furnish the men and arms, to 
conquer and hold the north and north-western provinces, 
for Imperial Rome. When this took place, the temporary 
camp would soon give way to one of a more solid character. 
The fosse might indeed remain, but in front of the rampart 
of earth would arise a solid stone wall, ten or fifteen feet 
in height, with towers, or forts, or gates as required. The 
streets became an ample paved way, both in and outside 
of the camp. Inside, the streets intersected it at right 
angles, dividing it into four unequal quarters, which in 
turn were divided and subdivided. That Deva was a 
Roman station is a matter of history. That it became in 
time encircled with a stone wall is, I think, equally certain, 
for apart from the circumstances to which I have referred, 
we read in Saxon times of the existence of a wall, which 
originally could only have been the work of Roman hands. 
Then again we have the evidence of the five centurial 
stones from the wall itself — a record of work done, which 
could only refer to the wall of the Roman castra. 

In speaking of Deva as a Roman station we scarcely do 
it justice. It was more, both as to size and importance, than 
a mere station. It was the fortified camp of one of the 
four Roman Legions then in Britain, the Twentieth, the 
Valerian and Victorious Legion. A military fortress of the 
first importance, it, with Eboracum (York), the capital of 
the province, served to consolidate the Roman power in this 
part of Britain. While admirably placed for keeping watch 
and guard upon North Wales, it equally served as a point 
from which to advance against the northern tribes. It was 
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from Deva that Agricola marched against them with the 
Second as well as the Twentieth Legion, taking the direction 
of the line of stations along the north-west side of the 
province up to the great wall, along which at various stations 
we find, on inscribed stones and tiles, the record of their 
doings. If any proof is required of the Roman origin of the 
present walls of Chester, we have it in the shape, position, 
and dimensions of the present circumvallation : all these 
details, within certain restrictions, are essentially Roman. 
The present streets of Chester run mainly in an east and 
west, and north and south direction, and are a survival from 
Roman times. The via miiitaris, as we shall see, passed 
through the camp very much on the line of the present 
main thoroughfare of Boughton and Foregate Street. The 
porta principalis was on the site of the present Eastgate, 
and the via principalis the Eastgate Street and Bridge 
Street of to-day. The striking parallelism, which we shall 
show to exist between the Roman streets of Deva and the 
city walls of Chester, is of so marked a character, as to 
indicate clearly the Roman origin of the latter. 

It will help us in working out the limits of the Roman 
camp and its encircling wall, if we first of all get the direc- 
tion of the via militaris in and out of Chester. These 
Roman roads, we know quite well, ran in tolerably straight 
lines from one point to another. Such being the fact, it 
comes to this, that if in a stretch of reputed Roman road, 
we find at distant points certain portions all tending in the 
same direction, and we draw a straight line between these 
points, we get the Roman road restored. These Roman 
roads, we may remark, were paved ways some twenty-five 
feet broad, and raised some three feet above the surrounding 
ground. We recently, in the month of September last, 
broke through some six hundred yards of the Roman street 
on the Eccleston Road, on the occasion of laying water 
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pipes. We may take it that the presence of the Roman road 
under the present Eccleston Road is established beyond 
doubt. Now if we turn to the ordnance map we notice that 
the road now, with one slight deviation, is in a very good 
north and south line, and further that it is pointing to the 
old ford (Aldford), near the Iron Bridge. We leave this 
spot for the present, and take our station in Upper North- 
gate Street, a mile distant, which was the road out of Deva, 
on the line of the present Parkgate Road, to the Roman 
colony at Meols, the remains of which have been so well 
cared for, at the hands of the late Canon Hume. With the 
map before us, and having in view the Roman road 
through Handbridge, we draw a line between it and where 
we have found the Roman street in Upper Northgate 
Street. This line is the north and south street, which 
passed through Deva, across the Dee, and along the 
Eccleston Road to Eaton, and from there branching in one 
direction to Uriconium (Wroxeter), and in the other for 
North Wales and Segontium (Carnarvon). We will take the 
width of the street as eighty feet in its passage through the 
camp. The course it took was as follows. After leaving 
the Northgate, it rapidly encroached on the west side of 
the street, until half way down it left the present roadway, 
and passed some yards inside the present Town Hall and 
Market, the Town Hall steps being the centre of the 
Roman street, thence behind Shoemakers' Row, the 
churchyard of St. Peter's Church, the whole of which it 
included. Bridge Street from the Cross to St. Michael's 
Church is almost identical with the Roman street, with the 
exception, on the west side of some fifteen feet between the 
Cross and Commonhall Street. In Lower Bridge Street, 
to Castle Street, it is forty feet west of the roadway. From 
this point the present roadway turns sharply to the east, 
and is the Norman approach to the bridge. The Roman 
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Street is continued through Shipgate Street and Skinner's 
Lane, and is very nearly in a line with the angle of the wall 
of the county gaol, where we come to the fords (the 
ground on either side gently sloping to the river), and across 
Greenway Street to the Eccleston Road. In corroboration 
of the above being the Roman street, I may mention that 
Upper Northgate Street, Bridge Street, and (for a certain 
distance) the Eccleston Road, a distance in all of some two 
miles, are none of them, after allowing for eighty feet of road- 
way, more than twenty feet out of the line of the Roman road 
which we have sketched. Now in the vicinity of the fords 
we have both a scarped rock surface, and a wall built up 
of rock. If this front be carefully examined, it will be found 
that the rock has been excavated down to a low level for 
twenty-five yards, and is now built up with sandstone, and 
the point where it is so built up coincides with the line of the 
Roman street. I may also mention as being further cor- 
roborative, that nearly all the Roman altars found in Chester 
have been met with on the margin of what I have regarded 
as the street, or the one to be mentioned shortly. This is 
just the prominent place in which we should expect them 
to have been set up. We have found altars in Eastgate 
Street, Bridge Street, Foregate Street, Northgate Street, 
and Watergate Street. They have all, without exception, 
been found by the side of one or other of the Roman ways. 
The Roman paved street as well as the line of buildings 
have been found at many points in the direction indicated, 
which I need not now stay to particularise. 

I think that we may regard the north and south road 
through Deva as fairly established. The other road will not 
be difficult to trace, since we know that the rule generally 
was to follow the cardinal points, and therefore we shall 
find it to intersect the other road at a right angle, in an 
east and west direction. We are further guided by the 
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line of the last few miles of the Tarvin Road, without doubt 
a branch of the Northern Watling Street. The direction 
of this street at this point is identical with the one through 
the city. The bend of the river at Boughton Church inter- 
fered with its course, and necessitated its divergence at 
Boughton, but in Foregate Street we have its course again 
indicated. Now, how does the present Eastgate Street 
agree with the Roman street ? The south side is found to 
be very true to the old lines, while on the north side at 
either end the encroachment is as much as twenty or 
thirty feet. It is Watergate Street that suffers most by 
the comparison. Both sides of it, near the Cross, encroach 
some twenty or thirty feet upon the Roman way. We 
have now by the help of the Roman streets outside Deva 
restored the leading ways through the castra. Having 
thus ascertained from existing data the course of the 
streets, we shall have no difficulty in tracing the lines 
of the camp wall, since I think we may act upon the 
principle that the streets and walls would be arranged 
on parallel lines, in accordance with the well-known 
Roman custom. A very cursory glance at a plan of the 
present walls is -strikingly suggestive of the existence of old 
lines of fortifications with modern extensions. Nor is it 
difficult to separate the one from the other. In one we 
see a definite plan, which in the other is conspicuously 
absent. 

With the plan of the camp before us, and its streets 
marked out, we take in at once the idea of the square camp 
of Roman Deva, and what is very much to the point, find 
that no part of the present walls is more than fifty feet out of 
a line drawn through them, parallel with the streets, while 
to a considerable extent they occupy what we believe to 
be the original lines. The distance between this restored 
east and west wall is one thousand nine hundred and 
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thirty feet Having straightened the north wall, we prcK 
ceed to run a line one thousand nine hundred and thirty 
feet distant to obtain the square of the camp. The result 
is as follows. It commences with the curve at the Newgate^ 
of which the wall is a continuation, at a point some few feet 
only from the Newgate, thence through the north side of 
St. Michael's Church to St Martin's Church, and ending at a 
spot twenty feet north of the Black Friars' steps leading to 
the Roodee. We first found the streets of Deva, and then 
the streets have given us the walls. With regard to three 
sides of the walls, the east, north, and west, we need have 
no shadow of doubt as to their identification. The south 
wall, it is admitted, is in a different position, and yet there- 
is corroborative evidence in favour of its taking the direction 
I have mentioned. It is singular that the present curve in 
the east wall near Mr. Storrar's house should agree with the 
line of the square. This round corner at the south-east 
angle is similar to the north-east angle, and both are 
strongly indicative of Roman fortifications, and of the 
existence originally of a Roman tower on the spot, as in the 
case of Eboracum. Then, again, the existing walls beyond 
the square camp are crooked, irregular, and unshapely, and 
evidently the production of a much later time. Further, a 
strong reason for believing that the south wall of Deva did 
not extend beyond this point is, that some years aga 
evidence came to light, that near the Black Friars there was 
in or about Roman times an inlet of the river, which ran in 
the direction midway between the Militia Barracks and St. 
Bridget's Rectory. In cutting the intercepting sewer in 
1876, the bed of this stream was seen extending for one 
hundred yards. This naturally enough determined the 
boundaries of the southern wall of Deva. 

We will now start from the Newgate and survey the east 
side. Taken as a whole, it is the nearest of the three walls 
L 
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to the original lines. At either extremity the line is nearly 
correct, and at no point of divergence does it exceed twelve 
or fourteen feet, and often only a few feet. The principal 
departure is from near the Eastgate to the Cathedral 
Churchyard. We pass round the north-east angle, and 
examine the north wall. Here, too, the first part of this 
side is tolerably true to the original lines until we come to 
the Northgate, and from this point to Morgan's Mount the 
present wall runs at least twenty feet in advance, while 
from Morgan's Mount to the north-west angle it is the like 
distance inside of the Roman wall. At the Water Tower 
comer we find that the mediaeval builders have extended 
the walls outwards nearly forty feet. The silting up of the 
river rendered it desirable to push forward the fortification, 
and determined the construction of the additional outwork. 
Now we proceed with the west side of the wall which, soon 
after leaving the Water Tower, recovers its normal 
character, and is well on the Roman foundation, and the 
same may be said of the ending near Black Friars. It is 
worthy of note here that the large stones on the Roodee, 
which, on account of their size, are presumed to be part of 
the Roman wall, are forty feet outside the Roman castra, 
and altogether out of the direction of either line of wall. 

We have now gone over three sides of the walls, and 
indicated what I believe to have been the original lines of 
the castra. I know of no circumstance to militate against 
this view. On the contrary, there is much to support it 
For instance, outside of the wall there should have been a 
fosse, if of Roman origin, and a fosse has been found. On 
the western side the camp was protected by the river and 
needed no fosse, while on the north and east front the 
former existence of it has from time to time come to light. 
The fact so far strengthens the case that no reasonable 
doubt need be entertained that we have ascertained the 
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course followed by the Roman wall of Deva over three sides 
of its course. Of the fourth, the south wall, I admit that 
we have no trace of either wall or fosse, and, singularly 
enough, it is the same with York. It has been stated that 
the fosse of the south wall was discovered in 1848, but such 
was not the case, and I hope to show that what was found 
has not the least claim to be regarded as the fosse. The 
facts are as follows: During the sewering of the city in 
1848 in St. John Street, Pepper Street, and Grosvenor 
Street, a trench was found cut in rock. It was seven feet wide 
at the top, rapidly sloping to three feet. Then appeared a 
floor of stout timber. By probing, no rock was found at a 
depth of seventeen feet. The narrowness, the depth of the 
cutting, and above all the timber floor, altogether exclude 
the idea of its being the fosse; while the space beneath the 
floor, filled with debris of Roman age, clearly indicates a 
drain, and the wider opening suggests facility in its making. 
It was really an intercepting sewer cut in the rock to drain 
the east and south area of the camp, on which sides we 
know there were two buildings of large size. 

I will now call attention to the similarity between the 
Devan camp, and the camp as described by the Roman 
writer Polybius. They were both square in form, and 
virtually identical in size, the latter having a diameter of 
two thousand and seventy-seven feet, and the former of one 
thousand nine hundred and thirty feet. It will be observed 
that in the latter also the via Principalis is not in the 
centre of the square, but on one side, dividing into thirds, 
one-third on one side, two-thirds on the other. So it was 
in the Devan camp. Eastgate Street is part of the line of 
the via Principalis^ and divided the city in much the same 
way. But the Devan camp was not in every respect 
absolutely a reproduction of the typical Roman one, indeed, 
it could not be, for it contemplated for the via Principalis 
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a wide open space through the camp. In our case there 
could be no through communication in a line with Eastgate 
Street, owing to the Westgate terminating with half a mile 
of the river in front. Some modification was needful, and 
the via Principalis followed the main line of traffic from 
Eastgate Street, through Bridge Street, to the Fords across 
the Dee. It will be noticed in the camp, as described by 
Polybius, that the smaller division, the upper camp, is 
set apart for the official residences, and contained the 
Praetorium, Quaestorium, and Forum, &c., extended in line 
with the Praetorium in the centre. This arrangement was 
not possible in our case. What was done under the 
circumstances is best shown by what we have found as 
relics. The only place in the city in which we have found 
the remains of public buildings has been on either side of 
Bridge Street. There, of late years, we have found the 
remains in situ of two or more public buildings, each one 
hundred feet long. Bases, columns, capitals, friezes, mould- 
ings, cornices, have all come to light to witness to the former 
existence of buildings of noble proportions on the site. 
The character of these buildings has for long been a puzzle. 
If we take Polybius as our guide the mystery is at an 
end. The erections found in Bridge Street would be the 
Praetorium, the residence of the general and his staff; the 
Quaestorium, or Public Revenue Office, the Forum, or 
Market, as well as the seat of justice. These are some of 
the public buildings essential to the head quarter's camp 
of a Roman Legion. We have been accustomed for years 
to regard St. Peter's Church as on the site of the Roman 
Praetorium. There is no evidence to support this from 
anything that has been found. According to Polybius, the 
Praetorium was in the smaller and upper division of the 
camp. St. Peter's Church is on the wrong side of the via 
Principalis. Some years ago a considerable number of 
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Roman coins were found in Bridge Street, on the site of 
these buildings. It was the largest find of which we have 
any record. Could this have been any part of the Roman 
Treasury on the site of the Quaestorium? We are now 
able for the first tiipe to name the several gates of the 
castra. The gate in the rear of the Praetorium, or South- 
gate, will be the Porta Praetoria, and the Northgate the 
Porta Decumana, and the Eastgate the Porta Principalis. 

This sketch of Deva would be incomplete without some 
notice of the appearance of the walls and their fortifications. 
It is true that we have no fragment of the wall remaining, 
to which we can point in illustration, yet we have material 
to guide us, including undoubted stones from the original 
wall. These will give us a general idea of the size of the 
stones. Then we may fall back upon York, as the counter- 
part of our castra, for other details, and avail ourselves of 
the well-known similarity of Roman masonry. In this 
way the restoration will not be wholly imaginary on our 
part. The material of the wall was our own local red 
sandstone. This point has been ascertained beyond dispute. 
It was built of small rudely-shaped stones, set in mortar, 
but open jointed. In height the wall was some ten or 
fifteen feet, and in width about six feet, suflScient to allow 
two soldiers to walk abreast. The fosse we know was of 
unusual depth, and this leads me to think that on that 
account the wall was not so high as usual. On the top of 
the wall there would be the breastwork three or four feet 
in height. In the depth of the wall there would be two 
layers of four or five courses of bonding tiles. The strength 
of it was mainly due to the concrete interior, which filled 
up the space of five feet between the single layer of stone 
on the outer and inner face of the wall. The effect being 
with the aid of the bonding courses to consolidate the 
whole into a rigid mass, firm as a rock. As a rule we find 
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that this interior filling of the wall is often more durable 
than the outside stone: for at York, Manchester, Leicester, 
and many other places, there are parts of the old wall of 
which nothing remains but the interior core of concrete. 
This does not hold good in Chester, for the concrete formed 
of sandstone fragments is an inferior article. The mortar 
is good, but the sandstone has, in many instances, lost its 
cohesiveness, and may be crushed between the fingers. 
This is the reason why we have npne of the Roman wall 
visible to day. They seem to have been aware of the 
nature of the stone. Hence in important foundations, such 
as that of the Southern Gate {Porta Prcetoria)^ which we 
found quite recently covering an area of fourteen feet under 
the steps of St. Michael's Church, the concrete was com« 
posed of small boulder stones bedded in the usual mortar. 
It was so unyielding that it was not possible to procure a 
specimen of it for the museum. 

This explanation will go far towards accounting for 
the fact, that there is no Roman work in situ to be seen 
above ground in the walls. As to the claim of the city 
wall between the Phoenix Tower and the Northgate to 
be so considered. Dr. Brushfield tells us that Mr. Massie 
was the first to point out that it was Roman. This is not 
forty years ago. I have good reasons for believing 
the work to be of Edwardian age. There only remain 
the large stones on the Robdee to be considered. There 
is really no case here to answer; the stones in ques- 
tion are no part of a wall. A few big stones placed 
terrace fashion on a sloping clay bank do not constitute 
a wall. They are supplementary to the real wall, which 
has always been on the top of the bank. Their purpose 
has been to keep the clay bank from slipping, and bringing 
down the wall from above. The age of the stones is not 
two hundred years older than the enclosure of the Roodee, 
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as shown upon some of the stones being undercut as hy 
the action of sand and water, and now buried beneath a 
foot or two of soil. The supposed Roman stones at the 
Kaleyards proved to be, when excavated, alongside 
the base of an Edwardian wall, out of the perpendicular 
(the top having most likely fallen over), the base was 
allowed to remain, and a new wall built some feet inside 
of the old. 

A recent visit to York has shown me that there 
are several striking parallels between that city and 
Chester worth noting. Both were originally Roman 
fortresses of the first magnitude, each capable of holding 
one-fourth of the Roman soldiers in Britain. Both were 
built about the same date, and for a like purpose; each was 
the headquarters of a Roman Legion ; the dimensions and 
form of both camps were much the same; both were built 
on the banks of a tidal river; both have a south wall not as 
yet traced. Both possessed a mediaeval wall, which has 
survived to the present time. In both the lines of the 
Roman wall have been used in part for the modern fortifica- 
tion. Indeed, so strong is the resemblance that I feel we 
ought to regard them as (what they really are) twin 
fortresses, constructed much upon the same plan, and, not 
unlikely, owing much to the engineering skill and con- 
structive genius of Agricola. York is fortunate in having 
not only large fragments of the original wall in good 
preservation, but towers and turrets as well. An examina- 
tion of the wall at York has convinced me that its 
preservation is due to the superiority of limestone as a 
building stone over sandstone. I have found no Roman 
concrete in Chester to compare for hardness and solidity 
with that to be seen in York, owing, of course, to the 
use of the sandstone in the former case. 

Again, I think that we may learn something as to how 
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the walls of Deva were protected, or armed. At York we 
have towers projecting from the angles of the walls, and 
furnished with loopholes, to effectually command the walls 
on either side. Similar towers, I have no doubt, were 
existent in Deva, while the gates were similarly protected, 
and smaller towers were present at intermediate points. 
The earthen ramparts, which backed up on the inner side 
the outer stone wall, are not so well seen in Chester as in 
York. In our case the six or eight feet of earth has long 
since been covered over with a like amount of soil, and the 
surrounding ground has, from a variety of causes common 
to an enclosed inhabited spot, been raised in time to the 
same level, so that now in Chester, Roman roads and 
remains are found at depths varying from eight to fourteen 
feet It may be interesting to give some of these recently 
ascertained depths. At White Friars, under the Lady 
Chapel, and Eastgate, nine feet, the King's School yard ten 
feet. Dean's field twelve feet, Genio Sancto Centuriae Altar 
thirteen feet. In this sketch of the walls of Deva, it must 
be understood that while I have taken the latest extension 
of the circumvallation by the Romans for elucidation, I am 
not forgetting that there is evidence of a much earlier camp 
in which each gate stood in the centre of its own line of 
wall. This I leave for the present. 





THE CHESTER ARCHiEOLOGICAL 
AND HISTORIC SOCIETY'S SPECIAL 
EXCAVATION COMMITTEE. 



AT a meeting of the Council of the Chester Archaeo- 
-^"^ logical and Historic Society, held at the Grosvenor 
Museum, on the 15th October, a discussion took place 
as to the desirability of making further excavations in the 
north wall, with the view of bringing to light as many of 
the Roman stones, &c., as could be recovered. A special 
Sub-Committee, consisting of the following persons, was 
formed : The Very Rev. the Dean of Chester (chairman), 
Mr. Alderman C. Brown, Mr. Isaac M. Jones, Mr. Alexander 
Lamont, Rev. S. Cooper Scott, M.A.; H. Beswick (honorary 
secretary), who issued a circular in the following terms, 
inviting subscriptions towards the above object : — 

" In consequence of the recent discoveries in Chester of 
many sculptured stones, both monumental and decorative, 
of the Roman period, the Council have appointed a small 
Sub-Committee for the purpose of continuing the excava- 
tions and receiving the necessary funds to do the work. 

" As the Council find that a sum of £1 50 or jjCsoo, at the 
least, is required even to secure the adequate recovery and 
possession of what is already in sight, which is of great 
historic interest, they are compelled to ask the public for 
funds. 

" The Sub-Committee, in fulfilment of their instructions, 
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appeal therefore for support to enable the Council to brjng- 
the undertaking to a successful issue, which is not merely 
of local but national interest, as the inscriptions already 
found throw light on the Roman occupation of the 
country." 

This Sub-Committee were successful in raising nearly 
if 100 in subscriptions, and it is to their efforts that the 
valuable series of Roman tombstones, described as found 
during " the second series of repairs to the north wall," is 
entirely due. The Committee engaged Mr. W. de Gray 
Birch, F.S.A., of the British Museum, to describe these 
remains at a special meeting of the Society, held on the 
9th April, 1888. Mr. Birch's Report is given in full on 
pp. 98 to 131 of this volume. 

The balance-sheet of the Sub-Committee is here given. 
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